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FACT 8 COMMENT 


HE income tax records reveal some surprising 

facts about salaries. 

They show that there are 111 men in this country 
who receive an annual income of $1,000,000 





W hat or more, and exactly 315 who receive an 
Are You incomeof between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 
Earning? On the other hand, they show that only one 


manufacturer out of ten makes as much as 
$3,000 net; one actor in 200 receives $3,000 a year; 
five out of one hundred commercial travelers receive 
$3,000 a year, and that four out of five lawyers and 
judges fail to earn this amount. 

This same percentage holds good in regard to 
stock, bond and other brokers, engineers, architects, 
doctors and real estate men—only one out of five earn- 
ing as much as $3,000 a year. 

In the entire United States there were only 374,958 
people who in 1917 got from $3,000 to $4,000 in sal- 
aries, while still fewer, 270,666, received from $5,000 
up to $10,000. 

In view of the persistent talk of big salaries and 
big earnings, this showing, made on oath, is surprising. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 
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EXTILE mill owners will be interested in the re- 
port of a courageous lesson recently given by 
George B. McCallum, of the McCallum Hosiery Co., in 
lecturing his employees on the subject 
Golden Object of wastefulness. He told them that in 
Lesson. a week 11,740 needles, worth 11% 
cents each, had been lost. The effect 
was the same, he said, as if $147 were thrown from 
the shop window, whereupon the treasurer took from 
his desk a pile of 147 silver dollars and tossed them out 
of the window. 

Silk scattered under foot was as much destroyed 
as if thrown away, he added, and estimating the 
amount of loss from this cause last week at $50, he 
tossed a shower of gold coins among the workers. 
Some listened to the treasurer’s remarks, others 
scrambled for the gold, while many rushed out of doors 
to search for the silver in the snow. 

Doubtless he hopes to get back his money several 
times over as a result of his extravagant thrift talk. 
At any rate, he has indicated one cause of high prices. 
Only a small percentage of workers, from manager and 
executives down to the lowest paid employees, are care- 
ful to prevent loss and spoilage of material, not to men- 
tion the waste of time through idleness and inefficiency. 





It is hardly necessary here to add that manufacturers, 
their executives and overseers, know and fully appreci- 
ate the golden value of silk, and the high prices that 
have to be paid for machine parts. This knowledge 
alone should be incentive enough for individual effort 
on the part of the mill owners to instil greater thrift 
and carefulness in their operatives in the handling of 
silk and machinery. In fact, the matter is of such great 
importance that there should be immediately started a 
concerted educational movement throughout the entire 
industry. 


N ENGLISH dyeing firm, as part of their re- 

construction plans, is said to have in preparation 
a scheme which has for its object the avoidance of 

monotony of employment. To this 
Changing the Mo- end consideration is being given 
notony of Work. to the feasibility of a system. of 

alternative employment under 
which the operatives will be moved about on different 
classes of work, taking each for a short period. Thus, 
those on certain duties, say, in the morning will take 
over other work in the afternoon, while the men they 
displace will take on the work thus left. Whether 
the scheme goes through or not it indicates that manu- 
facturing firms are recognizing and trying to meet the 
new conditions in the labor world. 

On another page of this number we give the ex- 
perience of a New York buyer who has introduced 
successfully this same system of rotating the members 
of his selling staff, a scheme which has proven success- 
ful in eliminating friction concerning the most favor- 
able locations and the most desirable stocks. 

In certain kinds of factory work, also, we can see 
the advantages of a similar plan. 

The mechanic who learns his trade in a small 
plant, where he has to do all kinds of work, is generally 
a better all-around mechanic than the man who re- 
ceives his training in a shop so large that he is forced 
to specialize on certain branches of the work. 

It used to be considered an efficient method of 
shop conduct to keep certain men who were best 
adapted for certain machines at those machines year in 
and year out. More recent studies, however, have de- 
veloped the thought that the monotony of continually 
doing the same thing over and over, while it makes for 
expertness, sets up a condition of lethargy which is 
destructive of efficiency. 

The whole subject is well worth looking into by 
any employer of labor in large numbers. 











AN ENLIGHTENING TALK ON BATIKS. 
T THE monthly evening meeting of the Uphol- 
stery Association of America, held at the Madison 

Square Hotel on March 17, the program for the eve- 
ning included a dinner’at which about sixteen members 
were present, and a talk on batiks, coupled with a 
practical demonstration in the making of these fabrics 
by Mr. L. Simonyi, of the Javan Studios. 

One of Mr. Simonyi’s assistants created before 
the members present a batik panel on satin, beginning 
with the first sketch, filling in the various parts of the 
pattern and subjecting it to four successive dyeings, 
the fabric being dried each time by means of an electric 
fan. The greatest interest was evinced in the demon- 
stration, as well as in the various examples of batik 
work which Mr. Simonyi displayed. These ranged in 
texture from the finest of silk voile to silk and satin 
fabrics of substantial weight. 

Both Mr. Simonyi and the demonstrator were 
asked many questions concerning the work, its origin 
and application to present-day needs, and it is a reason- 
able assumption that this extraordinary type of artistic 
craftsmanship will command a higher degree of respect 
because of this exhibition. 

Mr. Simonyi’s talk was the first in a series of 
educational talks to be given under the auspices of the 
association this year. 

A smoker is planned during the week of April 5; 
in May a talk on “Block-Printing” is scheduled, and 
the program committee is laying out a complete series 
of activities for all except the extreme Summer 
months. 





FURNITURE IN UPHOLSTERY DEPART- 
MENTS. 

HE amount of willow and reed furniture sold in 

Mr. Munro’s department at McCreery’s is some- 
thing incredible. A few years ago he would buy this 
class of furniture by the car lot, now he is buying it by 
train loads. Mr. Munro’s interest in furniture dates 
back to the eighties, when as a salesman with Hilton, 
Hughes & Denney, he was instrumental in introducing 
furniture into the upholstery department, and this was 
in fact the introduction of furniture into the dry-goods 
stores. 

To-day all of the upholstery shops ‘of the country 
have discovered that not only willow and reed furni- 
ture help very materially in the sale of cretonnes, but 
any kind of furniture stimulates an upholstery stock. 
For instance, there is an enormous line of old hickory 
furniture, Matthews’ furniture, porch furniture and 
swinging hammocks carried in McCreery’s upholstery 
department. And it doesn’t seem to overlap or inter- 
fere with any other kind of furniture stock elsewhere 
carried by the firm. 
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The illustration above shows-studies of the Montezuma giant 

caique, of South America, sketched from life by Harry 

Kuenemann. In the adjoining column the same birds are 
treated by him as a motif for fabric decoration. 





BIRD FORMS AS DECORATIVE MOTIFS. 
HE bird treatment shown in the design here illus- 
trated suggests somewhat the style that sprang into 

being toward the end of the last century, giving promise 
of the development of a real art; but as everything 
political, economical and industrial are all matters of 
human endeavor and now in a state of flux, we cannot 
expect anything stabilized in design for a long time. 
In the meantime, we must be content with the futurist, 
impressionist and jazz art, with here and there a mere 
smattering of sober thought and reproduction styles. 

This condition will prevail until the worid has once 
more settled down to orderly progress. 

Harry Kuenemann has turned his attention to bird 
life as motifs, and his studies have developed a knowl- 
edge of material rich in pictorial effect and gorgeous in 
color. The accompanying illustration accentuates the 
beauties of the Montezuma giant caique, a denizen of 
the Brazilian forests, which attracts, not only by its 
graceful form, but by its exceedingly decorative plu- 
mage—the beautiful glossy black of its head and breast 
being relieved by dashes of white, while its body shows 
rich in coppers and browns, with the tail feathers 
clear yellow. 
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NEW SPRING LINE READY, 
LEXANDER JAMIESON & CO. have an- 
nounced the opening of their Fall line on March 

22, for delivery April to October. The firm have made 
a forecast of their manufacturing capacity for the 
period mentioned and will be prepared to take orders on 
the basis of their forecast. The lines of this firm have 
broadened considerably, now covering madras,. cre- 
tonnes, casement cloths, nets, and curtains.’ The an- 
nouncement of a definite date for the opening and 
showing of their lines marks an advance’step in the 
trade in connection with upholstery goods, which 
hitherto have had no specific time of presentation. 





ANTIQUES AT WHOLESALE. 

HE stock of Rosen’s Antique Emporium, Nash- 

ville, Tenn., is being disposed of by sale direct to 
dealers and decorators rather than by the usual method 
of sale to the public. 

The line includes genuine antique furniture, vases 
and other art objects of a character that is much sought 
by the trade at the present time. H. Rosen, the pro- 
prietor of the Emporium, has decided to discontinue 
the retail sale of antiques in order to give his entire 
time to his business of repairing, refinishing and up- 
holstering. 











PRESENTATION TO GEORGE McGEACHIN. 
At THE meeting of the board of governors of the 

Upholstery Association of America, held March 
10, former President George McGeachin was presented 
with a very handsome Elgin watch, carrying his initials 
in an enameled monogram, and containing the follow- 
ing inscription: 

“Presented to George McGeachin by the officers 
and board of governors of the Upholstery Association 
of America in appreciation of his work as president of 
the association during the year 1919.” 

The presentation was made by Lester W. Bond 
on behalf of the governors of 1919, and there was a 
record attendance of governors and members at the 
meeting. 

Mr. McGeachin was taken entirely by surprise, 
but assured the members present “it needed no gift 
from his colleagues for him to have felt that the year 
of his office as president had been a worth-while year. 
To have served the association had been to him a suffi- 
cient reward, but to be the recipient of such a gift was 
a matter of great gratification, and the watch would be 
prized throughout his entire life.” 





AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 

HE current exhibition by manufacturers and de- 

signers now being held at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum is in some ways disappointing. It would seem 
that the majority of articles shown do not reach the 
high standard set last year. The display as a whole 
does not show the progress in design and execution 
that the friends of America’s industrial arts might have 
hoped to find. 

However, the cause of this let down is not difficult 
to discover. The past year has been a year of forced 
production in every line. The public has made almost 
unreasonable demands upon the manufacturer of 
goods. In many factories unprecedented conditions 
have temporarily lowered the standard of “quality 
first” and raised “quantity first” in its stead. The re- 
sult has been that looms which heretofore have been 
free for experimental use in the evolving of new pat- 
terns inspired by museum study have been used con- 
stantly to meet the market’s demand for more goods; 
and designers and craftsmen who might have spent 
their time in study have been driven at top speed along 
the path of routine. In brief, manufacturers this year 
have not had time for a careful creation of the new 
and beautiful in fabrics, furniture, or other decorative 
accessories. 

It must not be understood, however, that none of 
the exhibits in the museum have merit. Here and there, 
scattered throughout the galleries, are many articles of 
superlative beauty. But these, unfortunately, are for 
the perfectly understandable reasons outlined above, in 
the minority. 





As evidence that the manufacturers and designers 
recognize the importance of this yearly collection of 
their products, it is gratifying to know that so many 
were the applications for gallery space, despite un- 
favorable conditions for making a good showing, the 
authorities were forced to limit the number of exhibits 
coming from co-operative firms and individuals. 

Appended is a list of exhibitors—a collection of 
names representative of the most enterprising and pro- 
gressive firms and individuals in the decorative trades: 

Decorative Accessories: Mrs. Elizabeth E. Ab- 
bott, Elna de Neergaard, Flambeau Shops, Inc., H. L. 
Jenkinson, Mrs. M. E. D. Jenkinson, Kantack, Heath 
& Warman, Inc., Nathan & Margon, Mrs. Joseph Platt, 
Rambusch Decorating Co., Gladys Ritchie, Rena 
Rosenthal, Peer Smed, Agnes Stafford, Percy S. War- 
man, Willich Embroidery Studios. 

Designs, Drawings, Photographs: Cartier, Dreicer 
& Co., Edgewater Tapestry Looms, Mrs. C. B. Fara- 
day, Herts Brothers Co., Harry P. Kuhn, Persian Rug 
Manufactory. 

Furniture: Edward F. Caldwell & Co., Inc., Elsie 
de Wolfe, Alice S. Erskine, Erskine-Danforth Corp., 
Miss Gheen, Inc., Herts Brothers Co., Kantack, Heath 
& Warman, Inc., Kensington Mfg. Co., Michael J. Kil- 
martin, Wallace Nutting, W. & J. Sloane, Somma 
Shops, Inc., Spitz & Errington, Percy S. Warman, 
Victoria Williamson, Charles R. Yandell & Co. 

Lace and Embroideries: John F. Patching & Co., 
Scranton Lace Co., Willich Embroidery Studios. 

Leatherwork: Michael J. Kilmartin, Charles R. 
Yandell & Co. 

Mantels: Mark Hafner, Kantack, Heath & War- 
man, Inc. 

Metalwork: Edward F. Caldwell & Co., Inc., W. 
Irving Forge, Inc., Kantack, Heath & Warman, Inc. 

Painted Panels: Mrs. C. B. Faraday, Michael J. 
Kilmartin, Rudolf C. Mueller, W. & J. Sloane, Charles 
R. Yandell & Co. 

Pottery: Rafael Guastavino, Rookwood Pottery 
Co. 

Rugs: Costikyan & Co., Mrs. C. B. Faraday, Per- 
sian Rug Manufactory. 

Silverwork: Edward F. Caldwell & Co., Inc., H. 
L. Jenkinson, Rambusch Decorating Co., Peer Smed, 
Tiffany & Co. 

Tapestry: Edgewater Tapestry Looms, Flambeau 
Shops, Inc. 

Textiles: Helma Boeker, Elna de Neergaard, 
Edgewater Tapestry Looms, Flambeau Shops, Inc., 
Harry P. Kuhn, H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., Nathan 
& Margon, Agnes Stafford, Witcombe, McGeachin & 
Co. . 

Tiles: Rafael Guastavino. 

Woodwork: Mark Hafner, Charles R. Lamb, J. 
& R. Lamb. 
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7Hee FALLACY OF FREE SERB VIGESs 


It Is Difficult to Say Just Who Has Been to Blame for the Mounting Expenses in the Handling of Re- 

tail Business—Whether the Customer Has Demanded Unnecessary Services, or Whether the Stores, 

by Competition, Have Led Them to Expect Expensive Attention—but Any Effort to Discontinue These 
Costly Practices Must Originate in the Store. 


pulse to eliminate unnecessary and unwarranted 

expenses in the transaction of business. Automo- 
bile tire manufacturers have for months been discuss- 
ing the abandonment of mileage guarantees; depart- 
ment stores have surveyed the plan of discontinuing 
individual delivery, and these are but examples of a 
general disposition to cut off practices which have at- 
tached themselves to certain lines of business without 
providing a commensurate return to the dealer. 

It takes courage to pioneer the way in the reform- 
ing of public expectation in the 
matter of “service,” but in every 
line vigorous economies are con- 
templated to offset climbing ex- 
penses. 

In the department store trade 
the upholstery department has never 
quite fitted into the economy of the 
store, because of the nature of this 
particular branch of the business. 
There are two sides to the question, 
and the store side of the contro- 
versy has generally been concerned 
with the costly overhead entailed by 
workroom affiliations. 

The head of one of the largest 
dry-goods firms in this country recently gave an inter- 
view to the writer, and dwelt with marked feeling upon 
the misinterpretation of service. 

“In the upholstery department,” said he, “we have 
in the past, in response to the clamor of buyer and 
salesman alike, conducted a service department, and 
this service included the ability to do what the deco- 
rators are doing, furnish sketches and supply work- 
room facilities. We found it always a losing proposi- 
tion. 


I EVERY line of industry there is a definite im- 


“The woman who buys of us may live in Mont- 
clair, or One Hundred and Eightieth Street, or over in 
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Even ‘‘Counter Trade ”’ 
must earn to-day a com- 
paratively high overhead. 
The “Cash-and-Carry”’ 
plan of the chain store is an 
obvious effort to reduce this 
overhead to a minimum. 


Flatbush, and if she wants service that entails a work- 
man going out there to measure for shades, or curtains, 
either she has to pay for his time or we have. It’s the 
going and coming that costs money, and if we charge 
for it, sooner or later she discovers that she could have 
got the work done more cheaply by the neighborhood 
upholsterer, and she looks upon our charge as exorbi- 
tant. 

“Our salespeople felt pride in being able to say 
that they could do everything, make up the goods, de- 
liver the goods, and give her service, but it was expen- 
sive for her, and in the long run 
costly for us, for our charges an- 
tagonized many a good customer; 
so we cut it all out, and we say to 
her now: ‘There are several little 
upholsterers in your neighborhood 
who can do this work for you much 
more cheaply than we can,’ and we 
find this policy has worked out very 
nicely. 

“Service is never satisfactory 
unless itis accompanied by economy 
and despatch. With labor as ex- 
pensive as it is, long-distance rela- 
tions with a customer are too expen- 
sive. If we are to do quick work 
we have to have an unnecessarily large force and the 
minute there’s an idle moment there’s a waste. If the 
customer doesn’t get good service and quick service, 
and at a price that the neighborhood upholsterer would 
do the work for, they’re dissatisfied and we lose in 
good-will. The small shop is not held to the same de- 
gree of strict accountability that we are, and the cus- 
tomer is more easily satisfied. 

“Since we adopted this policy our department has 
paid much better, and we find that our salesmen can 
sell more goods if they are not distracted from sales 
by the follow-up on special orders.” 





A GREAT HOME 
BOOM ‘FORECAST 


The United States Department of Labor Is Authority 
for the Statement That There Is a Shortage of 








built in the United States; in 1915 construction 

dropped to 50,000, and in 1919 home building 
jumped to 144,000, and yet there is a frightful lack of 
housing facilities. 

This coming year conditions promise to get back to 
the neighborhood of normal, and it will not be done so 
much through the building of new property as through 
the reconstruction of the old. 

This means a tremendous business to be done by 
the furnishings trades. 

The Quaker Lace Co., with their usual enterprise, 
have surveyed the situation very thoroughly. They 
quote in a recent communication: “The United States 
Department of Labor is authority for the statement 
that there is a shortage of 1,000,000 homes in this coun- 
try.” 


[: 1913 it was estimated that 257,000 homes were 


It matters little whether these homes are newly 
built or reconstructed from old buildings, when they 
are completed there will be an incalculable demand for 
furnishings, because the first thing a woman does 
when she moves into a house is to furnish it, at the 
windows at least, if nowhere else. 

This is perfectly natural, it is the only way a fam- 
ily can express itself to the neighborhood, and in dra- 
peries alone, with the possible reconstruction and re- 
building of 300,000 homes during the current year, the 
outlook is bewildering. 

Already the demand for furnishings is greater 
than the supply, and yet if we had to believe the trite 
aphorism that “three movings are as bad as a fire,” the 
great proportion of the home owners of this country 
are in a wretched condition, because with rent raisings 
and sales, there has been an awful lot of shifting. 

All these conditions contribute to a wonderful 
prosperity in the furnishings trade, and merchants 
throughout the country should prepare accordingly. 

With no new houses and no new apartments, rents 
have jumped to incredible proportions until it occurred 
to an organization known as the Turtle Bay Improve- 
ment Co., that it might be possible to utilize dwellings 


1,000,000 Homes in This Country. 





already erected, and with some alterations make them 
desirable. 

This sort of thing has been done in the overcrowded 
streets of Paris, but has never been attempted in New 
York. In the survey they made, it was discovered that 
the only available property for experimental work was 
in a wretched neighborhood—Forty-eighth and Forty- 
ninth streets, east of Third Avenue, where there were 
two blocks of private houses facing two wretched 
streets and separated in the rear by disreputable look- 
ing fences. 

Of course, it was impossible to alter the character 
of the streets, but in the rear the fences have been all 
taken down and a beautiful park, as exquisite as the 
good taste of the architect could evolve, will be substi- 
tuted for the backyard vista. 

Wm. Lawrence Bottomley, the architect, was 
selected for this work of reconstruction. The fronts of 
the houses are being remodeled, and the interior ar- 
rangement simply reversed: the servants’ quarters, 
kitchens, laundries, etc., being shifted to the front of 
the house and the dining room, parlor and living rooms 
will be transferred to the rear, overlooking the park, 
a delightful stretch of floriculture and garden furnish- 
ings, a playground for the children, and a lasting joy to 
the older residents. 

This has opened up great possibilities. If this 
work can be accomplished in this neighborhood, it 
could be accomplished in any neighborhood. 

“T regard the work,” said Mrs. John W. Alex- 
ander recently, “as of great importance and of interest 
to every decorator.” 

And we quite agree with her. There is no reason 
why this undertaking in New York cannot be extended 
to every city in the United States where the housing 
problem has become acute. 

Furthermore, those who are interested in home 
accessories may be assured that until the tremendous 
shortage in the matter of homes has been overcome, 


the shortage of things with which to furnish them will 
be equally serious. 
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A COZY BREAKFAST-ROOM 


The Toile de Jouy wall coverings and the novel drapery arrangement are the outstanding characteristics of this room. 


TAPESTRY ROOM AND BALLROOM COMBINED 


The farther tapestry is a rare piece and part of a set with historical scenes of the period of Moses. The unusual Spanish 
doorway is in antique wood. 














SOME: GREAT: RUG: GCOLDLDEC TIONS 


when a poor man could indulge in the pastime, 

but to-day they are asking per square foot for 
a modern Chinese rug a price that would have bought 
a Daghestan thirty years ago. 

“T recall,” said John T. Keresey recently, “selling 
to James A. Garland a Ghiordes rug for $500 that 
would bring $10,000 to-day.” 

Mr. Keresey was one of the pioneers in the busi- 
ness. As a boy he went to Archer & Bull’s in 1880, 
and from the day that he entered their warerooms his 
mind was obsessed by a love of Oriental rugs. In 1885 
Mr. Bull retired 
from the firm to be- 
come a partner at A. 
A. Vantine’s, his 
particular responsi- 
bility being the Ori- 
ental rug depart- 
ment. When Keresey 
joined them, Fili- 
pachi and Banta 
were also at Van- 
tine’s. It was a great 
organization and de- 
veloped a school of 
study and _ experi- 
ence which laid the 
foundation of many 
a rug-store develop- 
ment. 

From the first 
Mr. Keresey made a 
name for himself as 
a salesman; he had 
a clientele including 
not only men of 
wealth, but men of 
fame. 

“I sold,” said 
he recently, “some 
extraordinary rugs 
to President Grant, 
James G. Blaine and 
Mrs. John Jacob As- 
tor. I remember a 
great collection that 
I sold to Mr. Wil- 
lard, buyer for A. T. 
Stewart & Co.,after- 
ward Hilton, Hughes 
& Denning, now 
John Wanamaker. 


R « collecting is a fascinating game. Time was 
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A Chinese rug of the Eighteenth Century. 


This was in 1883, and it started the firm in the Oriental 
rug business. I sold John W. Slater probably his first 
rug, a Persian silk rug.” 

Probably the highest price ever received for-a rug 
in this country was $225,000, paid by the senior George 
Widener, of Philadelphia, for an Ispahan, 20 x 60 feet. 
This rug is now in constant use on the floor of the 
Newport house. It is certainly a most extraordinary 
rug, and it ought to be, when you consider that it cost 
nearly $200 a square foot. This was a bigger price 
than was paid for the famous Ardebil carpet that 
Yerkes bought in 1900 from Vincent Robinson & Co., 

London. Mr. Yerkes 


“ ry ae paid at that time 
(Ader Sit fare Nv oat $10,000. A few years 
afterwards, when 


his collection was 
sold at auction, Cap- 
tain Delamar paid 
$58,000 for it; but 
when you realize 
that this rug is the 
best advertised and 
the best known rug 
in the world to-day, 
$58,000 seems cheap 
for it. 

One of the finest 
collections in this 
country is the Myers 
collection at Wash- 
ington. Ballard, of 
St. Louis, has an- 
other great showing 
represented very 
largely by small 
rugs. The Frick col- 
lection is unques- 
tionably very valu- 
able. 

Some years ago 
a Mr. Williams, of 
Philadelphia, started 
a collection which 
will in time be given 
to the museum there 
as a memorial exhi- 
bition dedicated to a 
beloved son. Mr. 
Williams and _ his 
wife traveled the 
world over, and the 
results of their col- 








lecting are very interesting because of their variety, 
representing all types. 

The Morgan collection is, of course, magnificent. 
Ledger Blair has also a wonderful lot. Nicolas F. 
Brady was a big collector, and Mrs. Alexander Hamil- 
ton Rice, formerly Mrs. George Widener, is the pos- 
sessor of one of the finest Ispahans in America, 20 x 70 
feet. 

B. Altman was a discriminative buyer, and Alex- 
ander Smith Cochran was an enthusiast on the subject. 
One of the finest rugs in this country is a Persian silk 
rug, 5 x 7, bought originally by Mrs. Hamilton McK. 
Twombly for $1,000, and worth to-day nearer $25,000. 

Henry Walters of Baltimore, who bought the 
peach-blow vase from the Mary Morgan collection for 
$38,000, has put a great deal of money into Orientals. 
Harry Payne Whitney is another enthusiast, and Carl 
H. Tucker, who married one of Nicolas F. Brady’s 
daughters, has a house simply filled with rugs, and 
that’s saying a great deal when you consider that his 
Long Island home is 200 feet long. 

Next to Widener’s, the Clark collection is the most 
famous in this country, and before dismissing the sub- 
ject, we must not overlook the Phoebe Hearst, the 
Arthur Curtis James and the Vanderbilt collections, 
which latter includes one of the most beautiful of Ispa- 
hans, 20 x 40 feet, with a beautiful Rose du Barry 
ground with soft tracery in the border. 

For a long time Chinese rugs were unknown and 
not appreciated, but the Yamanaka sale brought them 
into fame. The famous Ames rug, presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, is a Chinese rug. One 
of the finest examples of color and weave that we have 
ever seen is the rug in the possession of Mr. Keresey, 
likewise Chinese, 15 x 16 feet, and bearing a design 
of unmistakable Spanish influence. 

Rugs, like everything else, have a value according 
to supply and demand. 

For example: A few years ago Smead & Lawton 
brought out of Thibet forty or fifty small rugs, none 
of them over 3 x 2 feet, and averaging about sixteen 
knots to the inch. Because Thibet was inaccessible 
and because of a certain crude beauty, they were sold 
to the most exclusive dealers in this country, two or 
three to a firm, and retailed as high as $100 each. With 
such enormous profits on the rugs, the firm concluded 
to bring over a greater quantity, but the moment they 
did this, the value dropped. The value of the first im- 
portation rested solely upon the rarity of the rugs. 
The second lot was peddled from one place to another 
and eventually they were sold for $3.50 apiece. 

In the beginning of the rug trade in this country, 
some beautiful examples came in and were picked up 
for little or nothing, because there was no way of esti- 
mating values by comparison. To-day, after fifty 
years’ of experience, our dealers can fix values very 





easily. Hence, some of the one and two thousand- 
dollar rugs of forty years ago, being the best of the 
type and rare accordingly, are worth all kinds of money 
to-day. 

And yet the value is largely an art value. When 
Orientals first came over they were considered from a 
utilitarian standpoint. Colorings, styles and qualities 
did not appeal to one. To appreciate them one had to 
acquire a taste for them. They came in bales and were 
sold for so much apiece, and the amount paid for a 
fine example was no more than the amount paid for a 
poor example, providing the size was the same. 

Little by little, buyers discriminated and prices 
varied, and yet it took a long time for even the sales- 
man in the retail store to determine the difference in 
quality. 

We know of one authentic case where $175 was 
paid for a $75 rug, the ticket being read wrong. 

We know of another authentic case where a rug 
marked $190 was sold for $19 through a similar error. 

In both instances, neither buyer nor seller was a 
judge of values. 

But to-day rug values are understood. Shrewd 
investors are putting their money into them, and with 
the scarcity of good examples, prices are mounting 
higher and higher, and have attained a stabilized valu- 
ation. It is no longer a lottery to buy a rug, no more 
than a picture or diamond, if you know the subject. 





AN IMPORTANT FURNITURE AMALGAMA- 
TION. 

HE interests of the Royal Furniture Co. and the 

Phoenix Furniture Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
have been merged in the Robert W. Irwin Co., with 
capital of $1,200,000. The officers of the company are 
Robert W. Irwin, president; Dudley E. Waters and 
Earl S. Irwin, vice-presidents; Charles H. Bender, 
treasurer, and Ralph P. Tietsort, secretary. The offices 
of the new company will be located in the Phoenix 
plant, Summer Avenue and Fulton Street West. Both 
the Phoenix and the Royal plants will continue opera- 
tions, producing their respective grades of furniture, 
and will maintain separate sales organizations and staffs 
of salesmen. 





CURTAINS OF THE BETTER GRADE. 
EATURED in the new lines now being shown by 
Moskowitz Bros. are Marie Antoinette curtains, 
panels and bedsets, and a most interesting showing of 
novelty curtains made up in marquisettes and scrims. 
These lines show a marked tendency toward the better 
grade, as is evidenced in the quality of workmanship 
as well as the fabrics, many of the latter being direct 
importations of Moskowitz Bros. 
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N OUR February number we illustrated a few small 
articles which the average upholsterer could make 
for automobile owners. In the old days, when the 

upholsterer’s customers employed buggies and other 


wheeled vehicles, it was 
not unusual for the up- 
holsterer to be called 
upon to repair or renew 
carriage upholstery. It 
is true that the carriage 
trimmer or automobile 
trimmer may have very 
little knowledge of fur- 
niture upholstering, but 
the furniture upholsterer 
can as readily apply his 
knowledge of upholster- 
ing practice to an auto- 
mobile as he can to a 
chair or davenport. 

The shape is differ- 
ent, but the principles 
are the same. 

- For instance, in the 
illustrations shown here- 
with of parts of an auto- 
mobile body, there are 
no principles of uphol- 
stering indicated that 
are new to the uphol- 
sterer. 

In Fig. 1 we have 
the springing up of a 
back with pillow springs 
attached to a stiff burlap 
foundation and tied 
down, as springs have 
been tied in furniture 
practice for many years. 

Fig. 2 shows the 
same back, the springs 
having been canvased 
and a shaping roll in 
canvas applied to the 
arm as an under-stuff- 
ing. The over-upholster- 
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THE UPHOLSTERER AND 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


illustration. 














ing is done direct in the leather or leather substitute, 
as is indicated in the finished side of the back in this 


The seat cushion, the springs for which are a defi- 


nite unit made up like a 
spring mattress, is also a 
simple problem in uphol- 
stering for those who 
understand the rudi- 
ments of the trade, and 
except for the fact that 
the tufting is deeper and 
the pleats are machine 
stitched on the under side 
of the covering before it 
is applied, these cushions 
are made in practically 
the same way as an up- 
holstered box spring. 

The tremendous use 
of automobiles and the 
growing business in used 
cars makes re-upholster- 
ing of cars an opportu- 
nity that local upholstery 
men should avail them- 
selves of. 

Apart from uphol- 
stering, there is the re- 
topping of cars, the 
making or installing of 
new curtains, and the re- 
pair of curtains and tops, 
which add so much to 
the appearance of a car 
but are often neglected 
because of the difficulty 
of having the work per- 
formed. 

There are firms who 
make a_ specialty of 
building tops and of 
making covers and cur- 
tains to order. These 
firms supply complete 
coverings, ready to be 
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installed, for any make of car. There is really nothing 
exceptionally technical in the manufacture of a cover- 
ing for an automobile top that the average upholsterer 
could not undertake, but the small shop is usually not 
equipped to make up these coverings as advantageously 
as they can be bought from the large shops that make a 
business of manufacturing this type of automobile 
equipment. 

We would, therefore, suggest that the upholsterer 
who wishes to get some of the profitable business in 
connection with the re-topping of automobiles for his 
local customers, should form a connection with some 
manufacturing firm who can supply him with the cov- 
erings made to order ready for application, or with 
complete new tops, as the case may be. 

We will be glad to furnish the names of manufac- 
turers to those who may be interested, as it seems to 
us that the automobile repair and equipment field, 
which has been such a profitable field for other types 
of mechanics, has much to offer the upholsterer who 
will equip himself to undertake work of this character, 
either directly for his own customers, or in co-opera- 
tion with garages where mechanical repairs are under- 
taken. 





GETTING GOODS DESPITE EMBARGOES. 
frees the recent embargo against shipment of 
goods out of Philadelphia, the Arkay Co., New 
York upholstery jobbers, sent motor trucks from New 








York City to Philadelphia for quantities of goods from 
the various Philadelphia mills, and have now on hand 
an exceptionally wide rarige of tapestry goods for 
prompt delivery to their customers. This concern, 
which is better known through the names of its pro- 
prietors, Rozenzweig & Katz, gives careful and prompt 
attention to mili orders as well as to their local trade. 





A CORRECTION. 

W* ANNOUNCED last month that Oliver & 

Kaufman would act as selling agents for the Art 
Embroidery Works at their showrooms, 33 Union 
Square. Instead of this line, the firm will represent 
the line of Jacob Sturmer, manufacturer of scrims, 
marquisettes, Marie Antoinette curtains, panels and 
bedsets. For this line they will cover certain trade in 
New York City, the balance of New York State, New 
England, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan. 





IN NEW FACTORY QUARTERS. 

N MARCH 1 the factory of Pollitz, Le Fort & 

Keon was removed to 3360-3364 Frankford Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. In their new location their manu- 
facturing space, which is entirely on one floor, is con- 
siderably larger than formerly, and so planned as to 
give a maximum production. 

Their full lines are shown at the factory as well 
as at their salesrooms in Chicago, New York, San 
Francisco and Montreal. 








Cushion and lamp display in the drapery department of Bullock’s, Los Angeles. See description on opposite page. 














BULLOCK’S DEPARTMENT DISPLAYS. 


N THE opposite page we show a reproduction of 

a photograph recently taken in the drapery de- 
partment of Bullock’s, Los Angeles, showing a splen- 
did display of sofa pillows and lamps. While our 
illustration cannot show these clever creations in the 
beauty of their original colors, one can form an idea 
of the attractiveness of the display. 

The illustration above shows the section devoted 
to lamp-shades, trimmings, fringes, cords, embroider- 
ies, braids, medallions, silks, georgettes and other mate- 
rials used in the construction of lamp-shades. 

In connection with this exploitation Bullock’s 
maintain classes of instruction in the way of lamp- 
shade making, tuition in which is offered without 
charge. 

By these aggressive sales methods and attractive 
merchandise displays, the drapery and floor-lamp sec- 
tion of Bullock’s is showing a satisfactory increase of 
business. 





WHITNER TAKES OVER FURNITURE 
BUSINESS. 

HE firm of Schrader & Kline, Reading, Pa., after 

fifty years of successful business, will go out of 
existence on April 1. The remaining stock and a large 
part of the store’s organization has been taken over by 
C. K. Whitner & Co., who are opening a furniture de- 
partment in the new first-floor annex, this department 
being under the direction of Stanley W. Laubach, who 
has been for several years in charge of the firm’s up- 
holstery, rug and novelty furniture stocks. 

The firm of Schrader & Kline was organized in 
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The illustration shown above gives a view of the lamp-shade accessories section in the upholstery department of Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles. The cushion display which appears at the far end of the showcase is shown in the illustration on the opposite page. 








1870, and in the fifty years of its existence it has grown 
from a small store to its present dimensions of over 
30,000 square feet of selling space, manufacturing all 
their own furniture in a factory at Fifth and Washing- 
ton streets. Mr. Kline, the only surviving partner, has 
decided to retire, hence the sale of the stock and busi- 
ness to C. K. Whitner & Co. 





MR COLLENS BECOMES SALESMANAGER. 
HOMAS W. COLLENS has been appointed 
salesmanager for E. C. Carter & Son, succeeding 

Geo. Delatour Jr.,-resigned. Mr. Collens is a South- 
erner, having recently come from Louisiana, when he 
became identified with the accounting department of 
E. C. Carter & Son, and later was made auditor. Mr. 
Collens is making friends in the trade in his headquar- 
ters at 912-920 Broadway, where the new Carter sales- 
rooms have just been opened to the trade. 

The showrooms are handsomely fitted up in a 
color scheme of blue, in which the side walls, drapery 
hangings and carpets harmonize. The furniture is up- 
holstered in blue plush, overdraped with handsome lace 
lambrequins. The salesrooms, which are located on the 
fifteenth floor, are exceptionally well lighted, enjoying 
an almost unobstructed westward view. 


ITH the announcement that Mr. Hales, of the 
H. F. Urquhart Co., Cincinnati, has withdrawn 
from the firm, comes further news that he has associ- 
ated himself with the Hales-Walsh Co., 115 East Sev- 
enth Street, Cincinnati, a firm in the same line of 
interior furnishing and decorating. 
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Broché-Brocade 


GLOSSARY OF 


Bagdad. 


UPHOLSTERY TEXTILES 





Belgium Linen. 


The Glossary of Upholstery Textiles Presented Herewith Is Republished by Special Request of 


the New York School of Applied Textile Art. 


We Have Not Attempted to Include All of the 


Names of Fabrics Offered to the Upholstery Trade, Because There Are Many Similar Fabrics 
Offered Under Different Trade Names. Our Object Is Principally to Show the General Types in 
Such a Way That They May Be Examined for Classifying According to Weave. 


Arras (Antique)—A woven material made at 
Arras, in France, in the Fourteenth Century, and used 
as a hanging for rooms. 

AppLiQuE—Materials cut out and sewed, embroi- 
dered or pasted on other material to form a decoration. 

Brocue—The French term for brocade. Applies 
particularly to figures swiveled in the weave; a loom- 
embroidered effect ; woven with a figure. 

Bacpab (proper)—A name applied to a portiére 
composed of five or six strips of coarse canvas about 
nine inches wide and six to nine feet long. The strips 


after being dyed are embroidered in coarse patterns 
and sewn together with coarse stitches. The different 
canvas strips frequently vary in shades of the same 
color, or may be of different colors alternating. 
Bacpap (trade term)—Loosely woven tapestry 
formed of fine warp and coarse filling threads. The 
pattern, usually in stripes, is formed by bringing cer- 
tain warp threads to the face of the fabric, while others 
show on the back, reversing the colors of the face. 
BaizE—A coarsely woven, wool warp and weft, 
reversible fabric, the rough hairy threads of which 


Bengaline. 


Brocatelle. 


Burlaps. 

















Cashmere. 


form a compact felt-like surface completely concealing 
the weave. 

BetcitumM LineN—The name applied to a linen 
fabric of a ticking character used for mattresses or 
slip-covers. It is generally made in stripes in which the 
natural linen colors predominate, intermingled with 
white stripes which are of cotton. 

BeLtcium Tapestry—A rep-weave tapestry formed 
of fine warp threads and coarse weft filling threads. 
The construction employs two complete sets of warps, 
a plain warp which forms the background, and a set 
of colored warps which makes the pattern. The pat- 
tern is formed by bringing the colored warps to the 
surface at intervals and allowing them to lie on the 
back of the fabric between these intervals, while their 
places are taken on the face of the fabric by the plain 
warps which form the background. (See Tapestry.) 

BENGALINE—A rep construction cotton fabric in 
which several weft threads, or a large filling thread, are 
at intervals joined together by the warp so as to form 





Chintz (Glazed). 


Challis. 


Casement Cloth. 


Chintz. 


a large rib which alternates with several smaller ribs 
at regular intervals. 

BrocaTELLE—A medium-weight fabric formed of 
a multiplicity of fine silk warp threads interwoven with 
a coarse silk weft and filling thread. The pattern is 
formed by alternating the silk weft and filling threads 
in series so that where the silk weft drops to the back 
the filling thread is thrown forward and is closely cov- 
ered by the silk warp to form a pattern in relief. 
Where the coarse filling thread is allowed to sink to the 
back the silk weft thread comes to the surface, forming 
a background to the pattern. 

BurLtap—A plain basket-weave canvas made in a 
wide variety of weights and grades. The jute yarns 
which compose the warp and weft are very irregular, 
though usually the warp is finer than the weft. 

CASHMERE (trade name)—A fine cotton tapestry 
produced by a series of colored warp threads and two 
sets of weft threads which alternating form the back- 
ground of the fabric. The colored warp threads where 








Chenille. 











not displayed on the surface drop to the back. 


CasEMENT CLoTH—A light-weight drapery fabric, 


made either of silk, silk and wool, wool or cotton, hav- 
ing a very fine warp and a slightly coarser weft. Woven 
sometimes in a single color and piece dyed, or yarn 
dyed and woven with warp and weft of different 
shades, producing a shot effect in the fabric. 

Cuintz—A fine grade of printed-cotton drapery 
employing fine yarn in both warp and weft. Usually 
printed in small patterns which so penetrate the fabric 
as to make it practically reversible. Glazed chintz is the 
same fabric starched and calendered between heated 
rollers so as to produce a highly polished surface. 

CHALLIS—A light-weight, plain or figured fabric 
of wool, or silk and wool; sometimes printed and 
sometimes silk or satin striped. 

CHENILLE—A fabric with a chenille thread used 
as a weft with a warp which remains invisible. Che- 
nille threads are made by weaving a soft fabric having 
a thick, soft weft and a small hard warp which binds 
the weft threads tightly together. The material is 
afterwards split into strips which become the chenille 
yarn used for weaving, the cut edges of the yarn form- 
ing a plush-like surface. 

(To be continued.) 


PAGSEIC. cCOAS FT .MO:7.8:5 


Albert Herter, the noted painter and decorator, 
was a recent visitor at San Francisco. 

Mrs. William Frederick Steffes, a graduate of 
Columbia College, and a pupil of William Chase, of 
New York, spoke early in February in the Paul Elder 
Gallery, San Francisco, her subject being, “Theory of 
Pure Design Applied to Interior Decoration.” 

Major C. S. Spratt, a member of the American 
Red Cross Commission to the Balkan States, and for- 
merly head of the New York Furniture Exchange, at- 
tended the Spring market week event at the Furniture 
Exchange, 1055 Market Street, San Francisco, held 
February 16-21. 

Manfred S. Kohlberg, a wealthy silk importer of 
San Francisco, Cal., with offices at 216 Pine Street, 
was found dead at the wheel of his automobile on 
February 21. He was 63 years of age, and at one time 
was head of the dry-goods firm of Kohlberg, Strauss 
& Frohman. 

KKlopstock Bros., Eighteenth and Capp streets, 
San Francisco, manufacturers of upholstered furni- 
ture, have awarded contracts for the erection of a large 
addition to their plant. 

The S. & G. Gump Co:, 246-268 Post Street, San 
Francisco, have completed extensive improvements and 
additions, and have just opened an Italian room for the 
display of tapestries, antique furniture and objects of 
art, an exhibition room of late Italian conception for 
special exhibits, and a hall of marbles. 











William H. Cusick, of the City of Paris Dry 
Goods Co., has left on a business trip to New York and 
Europe. While his duties with this San Francisco con- 
cern are now general, he devotes special attention to the 
decorative department. 

S. A. Davis, Pacific Coast representative of J. H. 
Thorp & Co., will leave for New York early in March, 
visiting the trade in Southern California on the way. 

Berthold Strauss, representing the Moss Rose 
Manufacturing Co., recently covered the Pacific Coast 
territory in the interests of this concern. 

Mrs. Loveland, formerly with Margaret Clayes 
and the S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, and who 
went to New York to engage in the manufacture of 
decorative novelties, is paying California a visit. 

Carl A. Miller has opened an upholstery and 
drapery shop on Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 

The Paul Elder Building, 239 Grant Avenue, San 
Francisco, has been leased to an optical firm, and Paul 
Elder & Co., dealers in fine books and objects of art, 
will probably be compelled to move. Stroheim & Ro- 
mann have quarters in this building, but it is not known 
whether or not a change will be necessary. 

Spring Furniture Week at the San Francisco Fur- 
niture Exchange was a great success, attracting a rec- 
ord crowd of dealers from all over the West. The 
affair came to a close with a banquet at the Hotel St. 
Francis, tendered by the Furniture and Carpet Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Efforts of Japanese furniture 
manufacturers to get into the industry was dwelt upon 
by speakers, and it was shown that a number of large 
plants are now being operated by Orientals. The fur- 
niture men adopted a resolution asking Governor Ste- 
phens to call a special session of the legislature to enact 
anti-Japanese laws. 

The F. J. Bartelme Co., 1635 Broadway, Oakland, 
Cal., composed of Ferdinand J. Bartelme and Arthur 
T. Baker, has disposed of its stock of curtain, drapery 
and upholstery fabrics to the Jackson Furniture Co., 
and has retired from the field. This is the second busi- 
ness of this nature purchased by the latter concern in 
the past few months. 

H. Pohl, who has been doing work for various 
decorative establishments around San Francisco Bay, 
is now with the Curtain Store, Oakland, Cal. 

The various branch managers of D. N. & E. Wal- 
ter & Co., San Francisco, recently paid the home office 
a visit to inspect the new building and to look over the 
new lines. These were Walter Lewis, of Los Angeles; 
C. L. Maple, of Portland, and Martin Schneider, of 
Seattle. 

W. Parker Lyon, who has been engaged in the 
furniture business at Fresno, Cal., for the past twenty- 
five years, has disposed of his interests in the Parker 
Lyon Furniture Store to the Williams interests. 

(Continued on page 74.) 
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The salesman who, like an auctioneer, bends all his energies to getting over and through 
with a sale in the shortest possible time, never gets in the “personal call” class. 


PERSONALITY THE. SINE’. QUA. NON 


F WE were commissioned to pick the greatest retail 
] furniture salesman in New York, and give reasons 
why, it would involve an interesting investigation. 
We know the qualities of a decorator-salesman ; 
we know that above everything else he has to have the 
personality to command the respect of his client; he 
has to have a knowledge of the subject to carry con- 
viction. If he has a wide acquaintance, so much the 
better; if he is able to sketch and has a highly de- 
veloped sense of color harmony and knows his periods, 
it all helps; if he has 
fabric environment and 
studio environment, he 
has the advantages of an 
art atmosphere where he 
can urge his views with- 
out hesitancy and the 
customer will accept 
them. 

The salesman in a 
merchandise environ- 
ment operates under 
totally different condi- 
tions. There is a retail 
furniture department in 
New York that in the 
busy season employs 
sixty men on the furniture floor. It is impossible 
for those men to have all of the knowledge and all of 
the experience of the decorator-salesman. Moreover, 
they are not assisted by fabric combinations nor by 
the harmony of studio environment. It is a matter of 
cold-blooded salesmanship, and the great problem of 
the store manager is to discover the essential needs of 
men of this type. 

In the small shops, where there is no great rush of 
customers, the salesman can give careful and patient 
attention to his prospects and thus establish a relation- 
ship that leads to confidence in him; but in the large 
stores, with thirty or forty men on the floor, there is a 
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disposition to get over and through with a sale as 
quickly as possible so as to catch the next customer. 

The wholesalers of upholstery goods are affected by 
this tendency. Women visit the wholesale houses every 
day with cards from some furniture salesman who has 
sold her a chair or suit for which she is to select the 
covers. 

The salesman shifts the trouble and burden upon 
the wholesaler simply because he doesn’t take the time 
to go over his own stock of samples with the customer, 
especially if he sees 
some other prospect 
coming off the elevator. 

Some of the large 
department stores pub- 
lish specific rules gov- 
erning the treatment of 
a customer. For ex- 
ample: Never leave your 
customer; lead her to 
believe that your time is 








Above everything else, the decorator salesman has to have 
personality to command the respect of his client. 


all hers, and when she is 
finished, give her your 
card; see her to the ele- 
vator; wait until she is 
gone. 

It would seem as 
though it would not be necessary to make rules of this 
character. One would suppose that a man having 
salesmanship qualities ought to know that courtesy is a 
fundamental, but when you have a small army of sales- 
people on the floor you have to take the best you can 
find, especially in crush periods, and the best includes 
some pretty poor material—men who haven’t absorbed 
the first theory of salesmanship. 

If they discover that a customer is not looking for 
a $500 dining suit, but simply a $10 rocker, they can- 
not conceal their impatience, but you never can tell 
what that $10 rocker may lead to, and the salesman 
with universal courtesy will win out in the long run. A 








man in a big Broadway store was saddled re- 
cently with one of these $10 customers, and seeing a 
more promising prospect in sight, tactfully shifted her 
to another salesman. She wanted a rocker not over 
$10, and she was very particular about it. She took a 
long time to make a selection. But when she was 
through, she recalled that she had to give a wedding 
present to a niece. The event was a month ahead, but 
with a big stock to select from and a complacent, 
pleasing and painstaking salesman, who had made a hit 
with her, she concluded to make the purchase then and 
there. The sale ran up to about $350—so you never 
can tell. 

A woman walked into a Thirty-fourth Street store 
one day and wanted to see some domestic rugs. Noth- 
ing was quite cheap enough, and she took so long to 
consider a purchase that the salesman lost interest and 
was rather relieved when she left without purchasing. 
Two hours afterward she returned, and the salesman, 
seeing her approach, managed to dodge so that another 
man took her up. The woman turned out to be one 
of the best-known women in New York, and she 
bought seven of the very cheap rugs for the servants’ 
quarters and $900 of the better grade for the rest of 
a house she was furnishing in the mountains. This is 
just another illustration of the value of patience. 

In one of the big New York departments the sales- 
men are shifted day by day just the same as the waiters 
in a restaurant, so that every man will have equal ad- 
vantages. Visualize a floor space of half an acre. Four 
or five men are located at Station A, near the first ele- 
vator ; two or three at Station B, at the lower elevator ; 
two more at the head of the main aisle; two more at the 
side aisle, and so on. 

Every day they move up, so that in time each one 
occupies the same points of vantage, and yet at the 
end of the month the same two or three men are always 
competing for first place and another two or three al- 
ways close to last place. 

The managers of departments are continually 
worrying themselves over the problem of how to in- 
stil the qualities of the best men into the natures of 
the poorer element. 

















They hold weekly sales talks, but there is little 
change of results. 

The main difficulty is that the most of these men 
have chosen the wrong vocations. 

You can’t make a salesman unless nature has first 
made him courteous, tactful, forceful, patient and 
kindly. A knowledge of the goods is of secondary im- 
portance. There is no better demonstration of this 
subject than the record of sales in the one particular 
department we have referred to, because this record 
shows that the men who are always topnotchers are 
not as well posted in the character or construction of 
the stock they are selling as some of the trailers of the 
force. 

“I find,” said the manager of the department in 
which this analysis was made, “that the mere fact that 
some of the best men are not practical men, seriously 
interferes with any efficiency work that I may under- 
take. The man who sells the most is frequently the 
man who knows the least, and I cannot get it into the 
heads of some of the other men that he makes his sales, 
not by reason of his ignorance, but in spite of it. Per- 
haps there is a logical explanation for the conditions 
that exist. Large stocks unquestionably stifle sales- 
manship. In the smaller stores a woman will be shown 
perhaps only two or three examples of an article, and 
it requires salesmanship to sell her, but where a stock 
is enormous and varieties endless, the salesman simply 
pilots the customer in and around until out of thirty 
or forty pieces she sees what she wants; she practically 
sells herself ; the salesman is simply an agreeable guide. 

J. Wade MacGowan, unquestionably the largest re- 
tail furniture buyer in the United States, in his fre- 
quent talks with his salesmen, tries to impress upon 
them that taking an order is not all that is necessary. 
“We want the sale to be always satisfactory, we want 
the customer to know what she’s buying—to under- 
stand the values and thus appreciate her purchase; to 
know the nature of the wood, the upholstering, the fab- 
ric used, the wood finish, and the period. He should 
carry clearly in his mind the idea that he is not only 
making a sale, but he’s making a friend for the store 
and himself. I say to my people when I meet them 
at these conferences, criticize my work, question me as 
to values. Why did I buy this or that piece? You 
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must know my point of view if you are to properly 
understand your point of view. The more you know 
the better you can satisfy your customers, not only in 
the sales of to-day, but in the sales of to-morrow. 

“A good salesman must have more than person- 
ality, he must have a fundamental knowledge of his 
business, or some day some customer will discover that 
he’s a mere bluff, and even if there are other custom- 
ers that never discover it, why be satisfied with a fol- 
lowing indiscriminate and indifferent? 

“A friendly relationship between seller and buyer 
can only be acquired by personal service, and this serv- 
ice consists of giving the customer what she wants. If 
she wants to be left alone to select her own stuff, let 
her alone; if she wants the benefit of your knowledge, 
here’s where an education in values would have a 
market. . 

“Our one maxim,” said Mr. MacGowan recently, 
“is never to deviate from the strict truth.” 

A short while ago a man went into one of the larg- 
est houses in the United States to buy a rug. The sales- 
man was getting along all right till the customer hap- 
pened to say he would like to get hold of a Ladik. 
“Sure, I’ll show you some,” said the salesman, and that 
ended him, because only the day before the head of 
that stock had told this customer that he hadn’t seen 
a Ladik in five years. The salesman didn’t know a 
Ladik, he was simply bluffing, but his personality didn’t 
count for much after that. 

Most furniture salesmen think only of furniture 
in the abstract. They never visualize its use. “Why 
worry?” they say, “when. the customer wants to see 
something, and she knows what she wants; we have to 
let her have her own way, even if when she gets it and 
it is not what she wants, she never comes back.” A 
man of rare tact can handle this sort of a customer 
and make a friend of her, and she'll appreciate being 
steered right, but many a sale has been spoiled, and 
many a woman driven out of a store through the tact- 
less aggressiveness of the know-it-all salesman. 





CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP. 

HE business of W. E. & F. Dobson, Ltd., Notting- 

ham, England, manufacturers of lace curtains, has 
been recently purchased by Sir Ernest Jardine and 
Sir William Hicking. The works, we understand, con- 
tain an up-to-date plant of lace curtain machines, a 
cotton doubling department with between 30,000 and 
40,000 spindles, also a complete dyeing, dressing and 
gassing equipment. 

The sale also includes the plants at Beeston and 
Darvel, Scotland. 

There will be practically no change in the busi- 
ness except in the ownership, most of the present 
staff being retained under the personal supervision of 
D. J. Jardine. The selling organization will be in the 
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hands of A. J. Burrows, who is well known to buyers 
and who will make his trips to Canada and the United 
States as usual. 





KAY WOMRATH IN PARIS. 
LETTER from Kay Womrath, now in Paris, will 
be of interest to the trade: 

“I have seen some printed linens that were very 
interesting because, like the Toile de Jouys of Revolu- 
tionary days, the French designers have already pro- 
duced patterns commemorating the war just ended. 
Of the modern stuffs, there is much that is bad. There 
seems to be nothing to restrain absurd products. 

“At the exhibition of the ‘Independents’ there 
were miles of the most execrable pictures and produc- 
tions of all sorts. The tendency seems to be toward 
that form of originality that looks as though it might 
have been the work of irresponsible children. Every- 
thing that is unusual seems to go. Yet on the other 
hand, the small private exhibitions show the most con- 
servative pictures. 

“The period styles, Louis XIV, XV and XVI, and 
the Directoire are in great demand, while Italian pieces 
cannot be given away. New furniture costs so much 
more than the old that people are buying antiques more 
liberally than ever. 

“The buyer who sees something that he wants had 
better make a deposit on it or some one else will follow 
him who will pay more for it. 

“I expect to take a studio in Paris next Summer 
and hope to get in touch with Americans who are not 
acquainted here, especially American decorators. I say 
I expect to, because at present it is almost impossible 
to obtain a location. Rents are very high and preblems 
of living are complicated. Do not be deceived when 
you hear people say that the French are not working. 
They are doing marvels in the way of reconstruction 
and reorganization. 

“They are bringing order out of chaos far more 
rapidly than I expected they would be able to. They 
have floated several loans which have been taken up 
in a day. They have been financed so quickly that 
there is no talk of them. The great trouble is the scar- 
city of men and lack of material. They are in need of 
flour, coal and sugar, but they say nothing; they make 
no complaints.” 

Mr. Womrath’s present address is in care of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., 3 Rue des Italiens, Paris, France. 


T A recent meeting of the Baeck Wall-Paper Co., 

two new members were elected to the board of 
directors, George E. Read and Robert N. Graves, both 
of them practical wall-paper men and desirable acqui- 
sitions to the board. George E. Donnell was elected 
president ; Charles W. Read, vice-president ; R. R. Ber- 
telli, secretary, and H. E. Donnell, treasurer. 
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THE MERCHANDISER AND THE BUYER 


a large New York firm: “What are the quali- 
ties which make for the success of a buyer?” 
He answered us in one word, “Co-operation. 

“It takes money to run a big department store. 
There must come in every month a certain amount of 
money to meet the bills. The financial department 
knows its obligations and looks to the merchandise man 
to keep the stocks so moving, the expenses so con- 
trolled, that the bills can be met. Every department 
has to assume certain responsibilities, and the buyer 
who doesn’t conform to this co-operative sense of re- 
sponsibility is a poor investment, no matter how popu- 
lar he may be with the traveling men, no matter how 
good his taste in the selection of material. 

“I have buyers under me who so cheerfully co- 
operate with every suggestion I make it is a pleasure 


W: RECENTLY asked a merchandise man of 


department, makes for the fundamental qualities of 
success in a buyer, because unless he co-operate cheer- 
fully, without grouch or egotism, no matter what his 
tastes may be or his knowledge of values, he is of no 
use to an organization—he is a trouble maker.” 

Another aggressive merchandise man, whose ex- 
perience covers operations in one of New York’s out- 
standing department stores, when asked to define the 
chief essentials which make for the success of a buyer, 
placed the strongest possible emphasis on “a disposition 
to follow instructions.” 

He cites a case in his own store of a buyer who 
apparently would not, or could not, see things from the 
viewpoint of the store management. Every discussion 
concerning his department precipitated an argument in 
which the buyer invariably had most to say. As a 


consequence, conditions eventually became such that 











The term buyer is a misnomer; manager is a better 
term, because in most of the larger houses buying is 
delegated to the heads of stocks. 











to deal with them. I have other buyers who are as 
temperamental as a bunch of chorus girls and as hard 
to manage. 

“Most of the departments in the dry-goods stores 
deal with seasonable values, and the stock has to be 
turned frequently, not alone to keep the capital moving, 
but in order to keep the shelves cleared of merchandise 
that loses in style value very three or four months, and 
it’s a rare gift of judgment to so regulate your pur- 
chases that the turnovers show a profit commensurate 
with the investment. There’s a tendency always to 
overbuy, and yet you would be surprised at the trouble 
we have with buyers who underbuy, and it’s part of 
my job to continually inject a spirit of optimism into 
the minds of conservative buyers. 

“The disposition to co-operate with other depart- 
ments, to see things from the treasurer’s standpoint, 
from the standpoint of the economist and advertising 
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the buyer was relieved of the oversight of his depart- 
ment. The plans determined upon by the merchandise 
department were put in operation and the department 
was finally put upon a paying basis. In this instance 
there was no fault to be found with the buyer’s ability 
as a judge of merchandise; his fault was chiefly that 
he wouldn’t play the game according to the rules. 

A man was recently hailed before “the powers 
that be” in his firm and told that his department was 
so successful and running so smoothly that they were 
going to turn it over to his second man and put him in 
an executive position. They said it was the one de- 
partment in the store that cou!d get along so easily 
without him that they could afford to promote him. 

Now, what are the qualifications which made for 
this man’s success and ascendency? 

In the first place, he had an understudy for him- 
self and an understudy for everybody else. Several 








years ago, the buyer for a big firm in Philadelphia was 
succeeded by his second man, and that second man had 
the struggle of his life to hold his job because every- 
thing that was worth knowing had been withheld from 
him through the jealousy of his predecessor. 

On the other hand, there are firms in New York 
where every single position has an understudy, and the 
value of the head of the department doesn’t lie in the 
fact that he knows so much, but that he has conveyed 
to the members of his organization all the knowledge 
that they, too, ought to possess. 

The term “buyer” is really a misnomer, manager 
is a better term, because in most of the larger houses 
buying is delegated to men at the head of stocks, and 
the so-called buyer in the department is really a super- 
vising head. The manager, however, may know goods, 
and know prices, but if he has that spirit of criticism 
which prevents his assimilating the policy of the ex- 
ecutives over him, he is a poor man for the job. 





The Janeway & Carpender papers illustrated below are made 
in a variety of delicate color combinations suitable to har- 
monize with any scheme of decoration. 





COLLECTIONS FOR AMERICA. 


HE Mesdag collection of paintings and tapestries, 

sold by the American Art Association on March 
8, 9 and 10, was but a forerunner of many important 
collection sales. With Europe suffering for finances, 
it is only natural that collections of this character must 
be sold, and America is the logical outlet. 

A German collection of great value, including fur- 
nishings from the ex-Kaiser’s palaces, is already on 
its way here, and we learn from authentic sources that a 
ereat rug sale will be held somewhere in the city during 
April, including some of the finest types. 





TAPESTRY PANELS. 

 ipwaeneney tapestry panels, 21 x 58 inches, showing 

scenes in Venice, including the Grand Canal, the 
Plaza of St. Mark’s, and the Doges’ Palace, are being 
featured by the Leonard Henry Co. for prompt de- 
livery at $30 per dozen. This is the type of panel that 
is equally useful as a wall decoration or table runner. 
It is pleasingly colored and well made. 












































UPHOLSTERY BUYERS 


HE Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New 
York has announced the adoption of a special 
Upholstery Week, beginning Monday, May 3. 
The association inaugurated a special Upholstery Week 
and a special Lace-Curtain Week last Fall, both of 
which were very generally participated in, and the re- 
sults, as reported to this magazine, were very gratify- 
ing. 

There is no question of the value that will accrue 
to all stores handling upholstery goods if, at stated 
seasons of the year, a concerted effort is made to direct 
the thoughts of the buying public definitely upon up- 
holstery goods. 

The furniture departments have their February 
and August sales, the white-goods department and the 
china department each have their own particular weeks 
of exploitation, but upholstery goods, having no fixed 
period of concentrated general effort, have been sold 
only as the public was in the mood to buy them. 

The adoption of definite Spring and Fall periods, 
at which time the majority of stores will feature up- 
holstery goods, is a step in the right direction and will 
lead to tremendous results if heartily entered into. If 


PLAN SPRING WEEK 


newspaper readers find McCreery’s, Stern Bros., 
Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, Gimbel’s, etc., all featuring up- 
holstery goods simultaneously, and if the store depart- 
ments are arranged to display these goods with greater 
lavishness during these periods, the public will be im- 
pelled to consider their purchase by the psychology of 
repetition. 

In choosing the week of May 3 as the date for 
the Spring drive, the Buyers’ Association had in mind 
the thought that while Spring openings and Spring dis- 
plays of this merchandise would, undoubtedly, be in- 
augurated by some in April, the first week in May 
would be a logical period on which all could concen- 
trate a special promotive effort for the building up of 
department sales. 

The Buyers’ Association have merely fixed the 
date. They do not propose to guide or influence any 
individual store in the character of publicity it may 
put forward, but if experience during the Fall Up- 
holstery Week is any criterion, a successful Spring 
week may be anticipated, in which individual shares 
will be governed by the effort of co-operation put for- 
ward. 





























Three new patterns from the line of Becker, Smith & Page. These papers are characterized by their beauty of coloring as well 
as cleverness of design. 





MR. BARLING RECOUNTS TRIP. 


T THE Upholstery Buyers’ Association meeting, 

held on March 3, Mr. Barling, president, who had 
just returned from a European trip, gave a very in- 
teresting résumé of his experiences in France. 

He visited a number of the battlefields and was 
impressed, above everything else, by the indomitable 
spirit of the people in:the shell-torn districts. Scores 
of families are working their farms, although their only 
home in the meantime may consist of a boarded-in 
cellar, a tumble-down shack, or the surviving corner 
of a diladidated farmhouse. He brought back some 
interesting photographs of the district, and the recital 
of his experiences was very much enjoyed by the mem- 
bers present. 





THE SIX-HOUR DAY. 


OBODY who is interested in the vital economic 

and industrial problems of the day can afford not 
to read Lord Leverhulme’s book on “The Six-Hour 
Day and Other Industrial Problems,” which contains 
an introduction by Viscount Haldane of Cloan. It is 
worth reading for more than one reason. He recounts 
the experiments tried by a very practical and success- 
ful British captain of industry in lessening daily hours 
of labor in his factories and in various forms of profit 
sharing. 

Lord Leverhulme’s factory town of Port Sunlight 
in England has for many years been a sort of Mecca 
for all who are interested in the building of garden 
cities and towns as one of the means for the betterment 
of labor. 

Here is an eminently successful business man who, 
whole-heartedly, turns his attention to bettering the re- 
lations between labor and capital and the improving of 
the conditions and rewards of labor, and ever stands 
ready to try daring experiments. Consequently, those 
who are interested in economic and industrial problems 
will want to know how he does these things and what 
success he meets with in doing them. 

In the twenty-five or more addresses made by 
Lord Leverhulme at various times and in different 
places in England, he presents the conclusion he has 
arrived at on such questions as the length of the work- 
ing day, the sharing of profits, the housing problem, 
and methods and results of education, describes the ex- 
periments he has tried, and explains why the successful 
ones have been successful. ; 

Among the most important ideas set forth by Lord 
Leverhulme is his conviction that a six-hour working 
day, with the machinery operating in four daily shifts, 
will result for the employees in higher wages, more 
leisure, and better use for it, more happiness, increased 
product and higher efficiency ; for the employer a better 
rate of return on his investments, and for the public 





larger production and lower prices. He has put the 
six-hour day into practice in his own factories, and 
speaks from intimate knowledge of the results. 

‘ In several chapters he discusses this subject on all 
sides and in all its possibilities. He also explains the 
system of what he prefers to call “prosperity sharing,” 
rather than “profit sharing,” which he has worked out 
after trying various unsuccessful experiments among 
his employees. He thinks that any such system, to be 
equitable, must be superposed upon a high standard — 
wage system. The book is published by Henry Holt & 
Co., and it may be obtained through the office of THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 66.) 


R. E. Julian has leased quarters at Esperanza 
Street and Stephenson Avenue, Los Angeles, and will 
open an upholstery store at an early date. 


G. T. Voss has been placed in charge of the in- 
terior decorating department of the Los Angeles Fur- 
niture Co., Los Angeles, Cal., which is now well settled 
in its new home. The rug and drapery section is under 
the management of H. Ralff. 


Harry R. Coate, first vice-president of the Cooper, 
Coate & Casey Dry Goods Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., 
passed away in that city on February 9. 


Fred B. Hink, director of Taft & Pennoyer, Oak- 
land, Cal., and for the past five years merchandise 
manager for this concern, passed away at his home 
there on January 26, at the age of 42 years. He also 
owned a department store at Eureka, Cal. 


L. Hart & Son recently took over a new building 
at San Jose, Cal., and established a record in adver- 
tising by making use of thirty-two pages in a local 
newspaper. 


A dry-goods store with a drapery department has 


been opened on Center Street, near Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley, Cal., by Sayers-Jones. 


An addition is to be made to the department store 
of John Frazer at Palo Alto, Cal. 


Brewster P. Kinney, manager of the Oriental and 
gift department of the Kinney & Levan Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, was in San Francisco late in February with a 
party of seventy-six members of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, making a trade extension excursion. 


G. M. Rooney, formerly of Kaufman’s, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has gone with the Calkins-White Furni- 
ture Co., Pueblo, Colo., succeeding Walter Shaw, who 
is now with the Peterson Furniture Co., Pocatello, 


Idaho. 
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A DELIGHTFUL LOGGIA 


The bright color of the window draperies and of the rugs combines with the hues of the marble 
table, laden with blossoms, to create an atmosphere of light and cheerfulness. 














CUSHION DISPLAY AT LORD & TAYLOR’S 


See text on page 79. 











THE SEQUEL 


HIS is a day of tremendous retailer activity. In 
3 practically every line, goods in great volume are 

passing over the counter at high prices, and in 
most lines the articles sold are of a higher grade than 
that which characterized the merchandise of previous 
prosperous times. Moreover, the margin of profit is 
relatively higher on the individual article than wou!d 
have been the case in pre-war times, and the only 
thoughts to disturb the retailer’s equanimity are in re- 
gard to merchandise shortages and transportation diffi- 
culties. 

What is the cause of this present 


TO INDUSTRIAL “EASY MONEY” 


by strikes, the threat of strikes, or the fear of loss. 

So the working man’s war prosperity continued 
into peace times. It continues still. Production has 
nowhere reached normal, and until it does high wages 
will prevail and still be augmented by constant oppor- 
tunities for overtime, with its time-and-a-half or its 
double-time pay. 

Labor is, as a rule, optimistic, and it would also 
appear that but few retailers realize that the present 
day of inflated values and of undisciplined buying on 
the part of the wage earners will pass 
as such days have always passed. 





superabundance of buying and selling? 

It began during the war with Ger- 
many, when this government, to speed 
up production in necessary war mate- 
rials, offered and paid exorbitant wages 
to labor of all grades. The working 
man suddenly found himself receiving 
wages beyond his fondest dreams, and 
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For in time—it may be in a year— 
two years—three years—the factories 
are going to catch up; men will be laid 
off and the earnings of other men will 
be reduced because overtime will no 
longer be necessary. Manufacturing 
conditions will return to normal. Prices 





will fall, and the retailer who has been 














in consequence the working man, his 
wife and his children lost their heads 
and have indulged in a buying orgy that 
has sent prices skyrocketing. 

Reports came from department 
heads in the big stores over all the 
country : “Business never better,” “Only 
difficulty is to obtain enough material 
to supply the demand,” “An enormous 
increase in the sale of high-priced goods.” It was not 
the purchasing power of the middle class, nor of the 
tich which made these reports possible. It was the 
buying of the working man. ‘ 

Then the war stopped. War work ceased and 
men were laid off by the government, but manufac- 
turers everywhere, in all lines, rushed them into the 
factories to make up for the curtailed production 
caused by the war. In order to speed production, 
manufacturers continued to offer high wages, and 
those who did not do so willingly were forced to do so 
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The present day of 
inflated values and of 
undisciplined buying 
will pass as such days 
have always passed. 


. unwise enough to overstock or unduly 
enlarge his establishment will be among 
the first to suffer. On the other hand, 
the retailer who has foreseen the trend 
of the time will be able to quietly re- 
trench and will suffer little in either 
pocketbook or mind. 

These are not new facts or conclu- 
sions. 

The banks of the country recognized them long 
ago when, in response to the retailers’ demand for loans 
to buy increased stock, etc., they uttered a warning that 
loans would be only renewed to those who were pro- 
gressively decreasing their outstanding obligations. 

The working man, too, will suffer when the change 
comes. He will be called upon to return to a much 
cheaper scale of living. He is going to find it fright- 
fully hard, for the habit of extravagance is as hard 
to break as any other, and its breaking entails quite as 
much suffering. The true friend of the working man 





to-day is not the ranter who cries to him to seek for 
still shorter hours and a still higher pay that he may 
have time to enjoy his luxuries and the money with 
which to buy them, but the man who advises him to 
keep down his scale of living to one comparable to the 
pre-war scale; to lay by his extra earnings for the 
coming of the rainy day when work will not be so 
plentiful and wages, therefore, not so high. 

Manufacturers owe it to themselves and to their 
employees to abandon practices which increase cost 
without increasing value. Overtime is one of these. 
Too much overtime breeds discontent in the employees 
and trouble for the manufacturer. 

Some weeks ago two men sat at luncheon. The 
older was a prominent manufacturer of rugs, with 
years of experience in many branches of business. The 
younger was rising rapidly in an allied line, and with 
considerable and justifiable pride he was recounting 
the steps of his success. 

“Last year,” he said, “my output was thus and 
so—the full capacity of my plant under normal work- 
ing conditions. This year the demand for my product 
has increased so that every man in my plant is work- 
ing a full ten and one-half hours per day.” 

The older man shook his head. 

“You're making a grave mistake in letting your 
men work overtime,” he said. “Do anything—increase 
the size of your plant, employ more men, even if it 
costs you more, rather than let your workmen do more 
than their eight hours a day. It will pay you in the 
end.” 

The younger man looked at his friend amazed. 
“Don’t you know,” the older man continued, “that the 
average working man is a great deal like a child? He is 





An attractive vase lamp in the line of Soy Kee & Co. Fin- 
ished in mirror black. 


unable to realize that conditions change. He fails to 
distinguish between prosperity that is temporary and 
that which is permanent. The working man at $40 a 
week lives on a $40 scale. Then he works overtime, 
and his envelope for three or four weeks contains $60 
instead of the usual $40, and in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, by the time he has received his fourth 
pay envelope his style of living has been raised to meet 
his increased wages. 

When he goes back to the old scale of time and 
wages, he is glad of the shorter hours, but when Satur- 
day comes around he is not glad to find his pay en- 
velope lighter by $20. He becomes discontented, and 
the first thing you know he is demanding an increase in 
pay and threatening to strike if he doesn’t get it. 

“Seventeen years ago we worked on overtime for 
a long period. Asa result, and due to the causes I have 
outlined, we had one year of trouble with our em- 
ployees, which showed me the error of running the 
plant overtime. Since then no employee has been per- 
mitted to work for even fifteen minutes after his regu- 
lar eight hours is completed.” 

Now the moral of the whole business to manufac- 
turer, retailer and consumer, lies in the terse sentence: 
“Don’t fly too high lest you fall too far.” But on the 
contrary, do not handicap your present activities while 
preparing for the return of normal times. When the 
change comes there is no reason to believe that busi- 
ness is going to pieces. In fact, the evidence at hand 
seems to point to a coming condition of reasonable 
buying at reasonable prices—a condition to be desired 
by all far-seeing business men because it is the most 
stable and satisfactory condition which can exist. 





MARSHALL FIELD & CO. BUY RUG FACTORY. 
NE of the oldest established rug concerns in Amer- 
ica, Schofield-Mason & Co., Philadelphia, have 
just sold their manufacturing plant to Marshall Field 
& Co., of Chicago. 

The business, established in Philadelphia in 1832 
as a spinning plant, was taken over by Schofield-Mason 
& Co. in 1871 for the manufacture of carpets. Since 
that time many new additions have been made, and new 
machinery for the production of high-grade Wilton 
rugs has been installed. 

There are now over one hundred looms and facili- 
ties for approximately five hundred employees in this 
modernized plant. 

The new owners propose gradually to improve the 
quality and change the type of designs produced. 

Because of their large importing activities and 
close association with the leading designers in this 
country, they have an unusual opportunity to originate 
new patterns and colorings. 
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A CONVINCING SHOW-WINDOW. 
N THESE days of efficiency it’s surprising how 
some stores miss the mark in window dressing. 

Opportunities for impressing the public are 
wasted by blocks and miles of show-windows and unim- 
pressive, commonplace exhibits, and yet there’s no one 
kind of advertising that’s more effective. If a store 
is located in a crowded thoroughfare, the opportunities 
to reach the public by a visual influence cannot be over- 
estimated. 

We can talk of a thing in the public prints ; we can 
circularize; we can letter-write; but, after all, there is 
nothing like showing the article and that’s what the 
window is for. If you appeal to a price-class, inter- 
ested only in the figures on the tag, the subject is not 
complicated ; but if the store wishes to create an im- 
pression for character, quality and skill, the window 
must be handled as deftly as the stage manager handles 
his settings. The New York public to-day is always 
talking about Lord & Taylor’s windows. Those win- 
dows perhaps have done more to boost the business of 
Lord & Taylor than any other feature of their estab- 
lishment. Mr. Weisgerber is a stage manager. We 
have had occasion before this to speak of his extra- 
ordinary color sense, but over and above everything 
else, he puts into his work a touch of human nature. 

Take the bedroom we illustrate as an example. 
With this window he has arranged not only the desir- 
able furnishings, but arranged them in such a way that 


it has a direct appeal; it’s not a mere shop-window, it’s 
a room that lives and breathes. 

Some time ago one of the New York dry-goods 
stores arranged a children’s bedroom. The children’s 
bed, chairs, wall decorations, and toys innumerable, 
swings and rocking-horses, Teddy bears and dolls, were 
all in evidence, but it didn’t carry conviction, because 
not a thing was out of place, not a doll was broken, 
and the room had no evidence of life and was artificial 

On the other hand, in the Lord & Taylor window, 
the room shows practicability. The woman’s dress 
hanging over a chair, the toilet accessories, the open 
book, even the cat on the hearth-rug, gives heart inter- 
est to the composition. 

On page 76 is illustrated a window of sofa cush- 
ions of the most beautiful character, brought into coior 
sympathy by draperies of the most filmy georgette 
crépe, in tones to harmonize. The lights that illuminate 
the window enhance its beauty, and day after day 
crowds stand outside, craning their necks to get a 
glimpse of it. 

Such windows as these not only illustrate the fact 
that the firm carries the goods displayed for sale and 
that they have the taste and the know-how to put them 
together in pleasing relationship to each other to form 
a room, but the stimulative effect that the display of 
such things has upon the desire of possession consti- 
tutes one of its chief sales promotion factors. 





Bedroom arrangement displayed in a recent Lord & Taylor window. See text below. 





A STORE 


PLAN WORTH ADOPTING 


Davidson Brothers, Sioux City, lowa, Inaugurate an Interesting Contest to Stimulate Welfare of Store 
and Its Employees—Many Helpful Suggestions Offered in Striving for Share of Rewards—To Build 
Up a Bigger and Better Store. 


ideas which will tend to build up the store and its 

service for the public, the Davidson Bros Co., 
Sioux City, lowa, has made use of a number of highly 
original features, This idea of a store contest is not 
entirely new, and has generally proved very successful, 
but with the added elements brought in by those in 
charge of the Davidson contest it takes on an added 
interest. 

It is stated that Davidson’s want the help of their 
employees in building a bigger and better store. In 
their endeavor to make any possible improvement over 


[i INVITING from its employees suggestions and 


“We have no idea what the response will be to 
this offer, but we hope it will be widespread and en- | 
thusiastic. Such an idea as this deserves that kind of 
a response. 

“Let every Davidsonian keep this in mind. Keep 
your eyes open and your minds alert for ideas suitable 
for the betterment of ‘the big store’ and you are bound 


. to win at least one of these rewards.” 


In the past a number of suggestions made by vart- 
ous persons have been put into effect by this store with 
marked success. Among them are the following: 

1. “Wednesday Star Specials,” which boomed 





existing conditions, they ask for 
every suggestion that the em- 
ployees can make, no matter 
how trivial it may seem. Every 
man and woman on their pay- 
roll is urged to be on the alert 
to think and plan better ways 
to save time and money and to 
give better service. Every sug- 
gestion will be carefully con- 
sidered by a competent commit- 
tee of store executives and will 
be paid for according to its 
worth. Set prizes will not be 
offered, as a rule, but every 
usable suggestion will be re- 
warded according to its merit. 
It is not even required that the 
suggestions be written in the 
form of “articles,” although 
that form would be preferred. 
It is sufficient to jot down a few 
lines on a scrap of paper and 
hand them in. Employees are 
particularly encouraged not to 





Ideas for Store Helps 


How a salesman can promote his 
personal trade. 

How to push the sale of slow 
selling articles. 

How to push the sale of nation- 
ally advertised goods. 

Any plan to increase business in 
any department. 

How to increase the efficiency of 
the delivery department. 

Best plans for use of elevators by 
employees. Shall they have a sepa- 
rate car, and why? 

How to make the store more 
tidy and clean. 

Best plan for improving business 
on any certain day. 

Any other idea to improve any 
existing condition or any plan suit- 
able for future use. 


business. 

2. Living models who 
showed economical attire. 

3. A complaint and infor- 
mation desk was installed. 

4. Lowered floor of base- 
ment of store two and one-half 
feet. 





NEW BOOK ON LACE. 
VALUABLE addition to 
the literature on the art of 

lace making has been published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. in the 
form of a “Lace Guide for 
Makers and Collectors.” The 
book has been written and com- 
piled by Gertrude Whiting, a 
well-known authority on laces. 
It contains a bibliography and 
five-language nomenclature, is 
profusely illustrated with half- 
tone plates and key designs, and 
is intended to “prove of use to 
students of stitchery in general, 


neglect any idea because it may 
look small. 





or of bobbin lace in particular, 
to see how certain meshes are 








“The true significance of 
such an offer,” states the 
Davidson announcement, “is that it gives everyone of 
us an exceptional incentive to think productively and 
along the line of one of our greatest interests in life. 
It calls to our attention how a simple little thought of 
ours, which we have conceived and then neglected, may 
be made to pay big, not only in money, but in the con- 
scious reward of thoucht properly applied and of addi- 
tional service rendered. 


woven; that it may aid those 

planning to produce lace, either 
by hand or machine, in comparing and judging effects 
in advance, and that it may assist collectors and classi- 
fiers to identify lace——.” 

In the introduction the author states that “this little 
manual is the outcome of six Summers’ work under the 
encouragement of the lace director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum.” The illustrations are clear and the de- 
scriptions thorough and comprehensive. 
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Some Facts for the Man Who Wants to Know. 


HEREVER groups of men in any industry 

V V congregate to-day the main topics of conversa- 

tion are “Prices, Deliveries, Supply and De- 

mand,” and the language of these discussions would 

imply that reasons for present prices were either 

shrouded in mystery or the results of intentional profit- 
eering. 

Prof. W. I. King, of the University of Wisconsin, 
author of “Wealth and Income of the People of the 
United States,” claims “that labor gets 80 per cent. of 
the national income among all classes.” Therefore, if 
this is true, labor cost must exert an influence in this 
degree on present-day production cost. 

In the effort to determine to what extent labor 
costs have advanced, we have asked several representa- 
tive mills in the upholstery and carpet industry to give 
us comparative figures regarding labor and material 
costs prior to the war and at the present time. For 
obvious reasons we cannot give the names of the mills 
whose figures we quote, but a survey of these figures 
gives very convincing evidence of the fact that not 
only are present prices based on conditions over which 
the manufacturer has no control, but the prices of for- 
mer days are matters of history that we will probably 
never see repeated: 


Gentlemen: 

Replying to yours of the 8th instant, we present the fol- 
lowing prices averaged for the year 1914 on a basis of 55 
hours for the various labor we employ in our plant. We also 
show on the right side of it the labor cost to-day on a 48-hour 


basis: 
1914—55 Hours. 48 Hours. 
NN SF o0so5ilisate Rael $18.00 $49.00 
BOE ii dct bateo tienen aneeatee 15.00 40.00 
ig oe INE BE Me RAR apes ees Es 18.00 50.00 
| RIES Cee Ben ey METER aed 20.00 35.00 
EN oe oil eS cae a 17.00 48.00 
PR oy was So Saote awe ek eee 14.00 30.00 
WEES oo oe ck Calas bein eas 10.00 30.00 
ON ood iced Cachet emcee cl ovwk i 18.00 50.00 
PME inc yc careumeeak bc dees 25.00 60.00 


Note—48 hours against 55 hours. 


Furthermore, we desire to call your attention to the fact 
that the price of raw material, such as jute, cotton yarn and 
wool yarn, has increased tremendously. Cotton yarn, which 
we used in our rugs in 1914, cost about 13%4 cents per pound, 
to-day’s price would be 76 cents per pound. Jute yarn, which 
cost in 1914 about 13 cents a pound, costs to-day about 271% 
cents a pound. Wool yarn, which cost about 39 cents a pound 
in 1914, costs to-day about $1.10 a pound. Worsted yarn, 
which cost in 1914 about 45 cents a pound, costs to-day about 
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$1.35. a pound, so you can readily see where the profiteering 
on the carpet manufacturing comes in. 

The rug manufacturers in our mill have demanded an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. What they are asking in other mills we 
do not know. We trust you will not use our name in writing 
up any article regarding the increased cost, but the figures we 
have given you are taken from our payroll. Dyers are asking 
an increase of from 70 cents to 90 cents an hour. 


Gentlemen: 

Relative to your letter of the 9th instant, regarding the 
increase in wages of the workers in the upholstery mills for 
the past five years, we would state in reply that this advance 
amounts to about 160 per cent. On some fabrics the percent- 
age of advance has even been higher, but the average would 
run as stated. 

The advance in price on merchandise that the manufac- 
turers have been compelled to make at the first of March, has 
not been due entirely to the advances in wages to the workers, 
but a great deal of it is due to the tremendous high cost of all 
raw materials. For instance: 

Yarns that would enter into the manufacturing of a mer- 
cerized damask or a fine grade of mercerized armure that we 
purchased in 1914 at from 74 cents to 78 cents a pound, to-day 
cannot be bought for less than $5.75 a pound, with the delivery 
date on same of next September and October. 

Coarser yarns that enter into the manufacturing of the 
cheaper and medium grade of verdure tapestry that the manu- 
facturers formerly bought at from 17% to 22% cents per 
pound, to-day are quoted at from $1.30 to $1.35 per pound. 

Other grades have advanced equally in proportion, and we 
think that it might be well if you could let a great many of the 
retailers know through your paper that the manufacturers 
have been working with considerable raw materials purchased 
before the high prices asked by the spinners went into effect, 
and have used up pretty nearly all their yarns and did not 
make any advances until they were actually compelled to do 
so, on account of having to go out in the market and purchase 
yarns at these abnormal prices. 

We do not think that there is anything to the textile 
weavers. demanding an increase in wages of 50 per cent., 
effective April 1. 

We have made a settlement with our weavers on the basis 
of 16 per cent. advance over and above pay that they were re- 
ceiving in the month of February on March 1, but the demand 
of 50 per cent. is a demand that is put out by the Amalgamated 
Textile Workers, which is a different branch of the labor 
workers than the upholstery trade is working with. 

Our men are affiliated with the United Textile Workers 
of America, which organization is a member of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Amalgamated Textile Workers are a branch of the 
Amalgamated Cloth Cutters, and the men that are affiliated 
with the workers in the suit and garment trade. 

These people are trying very hard to work into all the 
textile trades, and even at the present time a great many of 
the weavers in the cloth trade in Philadelphia are affiliated 
with the Amalgamated, -but the upholstery weavers have made 
an agreement for six months from the first of March, and the 
other branches of the workers, such as the loom fixers, beam- 
ers and twisters, winders and spoolers, have also made an 
agreement for this length of time. These other departments 
have all been advanced on the same basis as the weavers. 

The only department in the upholstery trade where there 








has not been a settlement made as yet is the dyers, and their 
contract does not expire until April 1. As far as the uphol- 
stery trade is concerned, we think that a settlement with the 
dyers can be adjusted satisfactorily. 


Gentlemen: 

Your letter of the 9th instant to hand. In reply beg to 
say we are glad to give you the increases that we are paying 
in our mill. Figuring it on a basis of what we paid December, 
1913, and what we are paying now, following is the scale of 
prices: 


To weavers :...154 per cent. more—7 hours less time. 
To beamers.....172 ‘ - - een. 
To winders ....190 . $s 
To loom-fixers..190 " “ 
To burlers ....190 © “2 
To finishers ...180 i ” 
The above is the exact advance that this mill is paying. 
In addition to the advance in labor, we would also like to 
give you the comparison of how much more it is costing us 
to-day for our yarns than it cost us in 1913. The following is 
that table: 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 


ot “ 


N™NN™N™ 


“ “ “ 


De WG isiens Cnevel aes 400 per cent. more. 
BM. ids Hades ben eesaeeel 600 7 2 
ee LO rar See ey eee 300 74 " 
5/2 Pi) haepdls Rates Wace eae 400 “* ' 
Oe Ft ice cian ake Aeoeeaae 300 s -y 
wee bes duet erewees 300 “* 
Se >  Rivavitieeecvawnae 300 % . 
6 RS ee err ees 250 ” 


and in some cases art silk has been 500 per cent. more. Of 
course, this is if you have to buy it from a jobber. 

Also, in addition to the advances in yarns, it is costing us 
300 per cent. more for our dyeing. 

We do not know anything about what it is costing the 
manufacturers of upholstery goods in general, but we are giv- 
ing you these figures of exactly what it is costing us. We do 
not think that the average buyer realizes that it is costing this 
terrible advance to the manufacturers. 

In reference to your first question about the weavers de- 
manding a 50 per cent. increase, they did not ask for a 50 per 
cent. increase on the wages they were getting up to April 1. 
There has been a settlement made with all branches in the up- 
holstery mills; the weavers were granted a 45 per cent. in- 
crease on the wages they were getting the first of April, 1919, 
and a settlement made with all the other branches on nearly 
the same basis. This agreement with our help lasts until 
September 1, 1920. 





THE VALUE OF CONCENTRATED DISPLAY. 


ITH the minds of many men directed to the pos- 

sibilities of home betterment expositions, or home 
furnishing shows, it may be interesting to note the re- 
sults which followed the extraordinary Music Show at 
the Grand Central Palace in February. 

In the beginning the idea of a show didn’t appeal 
to the music trade. They couldn’t exactly see where 
the public would be stimulated to any greater interest 
in music than is given every day at the hotels and res- 
taurants, theaters and opera houses—they couldn’t ex- 
actly see, but were willing to be convinced, and as a 
result they gave a Music Show and inaugurated a music 
week, when people talked music, and even clergymen 
preached music from the pulpit, the daily papers gave 
pages and pages gratuitously to the subject-of music 
and its influence, and the trade were amazed that the 
attendance reached 25,000 a day, 150,000 in a week. 

Now the direct results were enormous. There 
were tremendous sales made, one man who paid $400 
for his space did $200,000 worth of business, another 





man signed up fifty-one agencies. Big results accrued 
from the trade and the public, and so great was the 
success that already many other cities are organizing 
for similar shows. 





TROUBLES OF THE PUBLISHER. 


HE great advance in the cost of production has 

hit the publisher pretty hard. 

In the print shop, wages have advanced over pre- 
war times 112 per cent. Office boys that used to get 
$4 are now getting $12 a week, and with expenses 
higher for everybody, everybody’s pay has been 
boosted. 

Paper stock that in 1916 could be bought for 6% 
cents, is now 17 cents, and hard to get at that price. 

The printer is paying to-day just double for all his 
machinery and equipment. The cost of electrotypes, 
engravings, binding—everything has advanced in the 
same proportion. 

And yet with all this big percentage of increased 
cost, rates in our publications have thus far advanced 
only 35 per cent. 





SOME NEW KENNETH DRAPERIES. 


) K. WILSON & SON are showing several new 

- patterns in irish-point curtains. Shipments are 
being made from the factories in Switzerland with in- 
creasing frequency, and while many of the goods now 
arriving are for the filling of orders taken some time 
ago, there are indications that before long some of the 
arrivals can be passed into reserve stock. 

There is an extraordinary showing of colored 
madras in two, three and four-color designs. The pat- 
terns are allover effects, and in the majority of cases 
are fairly well covered, making a substantial fabric that 
drapes well and has considerable body. 

There is a splendid showing of casement cloths in 
wool, mohair, and in combinations of tussah silk and 
cotton. This latter fabric has a wonderful luster and by 
cross dyeing has been given an iridescent quality that 
is unusually attractive. It comes in 36, 40 and 50- 
inch widths. 

Another fabric offered in silk is a marquisette of 
a very fine grade. The use of silk creates a fabric that 
is light as well as exceedingly lustrous. 

They have a fine grade of cotton rep, offered in an 
ample color line. 

They also have a wide range of voiles, these being 
brought out in grades which they control. 

An interesting feature of the line is an unusually 
broad range of novelty swisses. The designs are at- 
tractive and the quality good. This yard goods is all 
offered under the trade-mark name of “Kenneth 
Draperies,” a name which distinguishes the exclusive 
grades in yard goods handled by this firm. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CavANNA—Vic. Cavanna, upholstery buyer for 
the Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Minn., returned March 
13 from a visit to the European markets in the interest 
of his department. 

PLtant—Francis G. Plant, president of the Plant 
Manufacturing Corporation, New York, sailed for 
England on the Jmperator on March 8. Mr: Plant’s 
trip will be a hurried one as on leaving he announced 
that he would return on the Mauretania, which sails 
from England March 20. 

Davis—E. A. Davis, of the Erskine-Danforth 
Corp., New York, who sailed for England on January 
31, is due back in New York about March 28. 

Girxins—John C. Gifkins, recently associated 
with W. E. Rosenthal, has engaged with the Bromley 
Mfg. Co. to represent them in territories covering Chi- 
cago and the Northwest. 

RosENBERG—Wnm. J. Rosenberg left on March 4 
to pay a visit to his Los Angeles salesrooms and fac- 
tory. He will be absent about five weeks, visiting San 
Francisco and other Western cities on the return trip. 

FECHTMAN—Louis F. Fechtman Jr., of the L. 
Foreman Fechtman Co., is in Europe, making a trip 
through the upholstery market in the interest of his 
firm. 





McGrevy—Donald McGrevy, who was formerly 


with Lee Behrens & Co., is now with Wm. J. Rosen- 
berg & Co. 

Nespitt—W. E. Nesbitt, rug and carpet buyer for 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, and president of 
the Chicago Carpet and Upholstery Club, returned re- 
cently from a trip to England and France in the inter- 
ests of his department. 

Jacopus—Mr. Jacobus, of Marshall Field & Co.’s 
lace curtain departments, sailed for Europe on the 
Mauretania last week. 


ELATOUR & WEST, INC., is the name of a new 

‘firm which has just entered the importing busi- 
ness to handle lace curtains and draperies, their present 
address being 42 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Both Mr. Delatour and Mr. West were previously 
identified with E. C. Carter & Son. 


OHN ELLIOTT, for a number of years upholstery 
buyer for B. Altman & Co., having charge of both 
their wholesale and retail departments, has associated 
himself with Alex. Jamieson & Co., manufacturers and 
importers of cretonnes, madras and other upholstery 
materials. Mr. Elliott has had a splendid training in 
upholstery textiles. He was with Liberty & Co., Lon- 
don, prior to his coming to New York, and in his 
capacity as buyer for the wholesale upholstery depart- 
ment of Altman’s, he has had a great deal to do with 
the styling of the various fabrics that they imported. 





An exquisite boudoir treatment utilizing two immense mirrors. The outlines of the one on the right are not 
seen, but the mirror backs the console dressing-table. 
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THE NEUMANN DEVICES ON SALE. 


HE shade equipment for French draped shades 

made under the Andress & Neumann patents is 
now available to the trade direct, through Charles F. 
Neumann, who manufactures the parts at Corona, 
N. Y. Heretofore it has been difficult to secure this 
equipment without submitting the fabrics. The Neu- 
mann equipment raises the shade so that it is gathered 
at the top rather than at the bottom, as in the old 
method, and permits the balance of the shade to hang 
naturally and neatly. The articles in the Neumann 
equipment include lift buttons, draw cord tips and 
rings made in French ivory composition, glides for 
cords in hardwood, end rings in porcelain, and special 
braided cord. Descriptive photographs, samples and 
prices may be had upon request. - 





MR. ROSS GETS ADVANCEMENT. 

HE many friends of Robert A. Ross, lace-curtain 

buyer for B. Altman & Co., will be pleased to learn 
that the upholstery department, both wholesale and re- 
tail, has now been also placed under his supervision. 

Mr. Ross, who began his business career in Inver- 
ness, Scotland, has been with B. Altman & Co. for 
seventeen years. He first became assistant buyer at 
the time John P. Wolf was in charge of these allied 
departments, about ten years ago, and is therefore fa- 
miliar with all the various divisions of the upholstery 
and drapery sections. About six years ago he assumed 
the buyership of the lace-curtain department, and that 
the department has been successful under his super- 
vision is evidenced in his present advancement. 

Mr. Ross is thoroughly familiar with the Euro- 
pean markets, having made regular trips for a number 
of years, and his long familiarity with Altman methods 
and traditions admirably equips him for the position of 
larger responsibilities which he now assumes. 





MR. COOKE SUCCEEDS R. A. KENNEDY ON 
SLOANE DIRECTORATE. 

T A meeting of the board of directors of W. & J. 

Sloane, held March 2, Robert A. Kennedy pre- 
sented his resignation as a director on account of ill 
health. Mr. Kennedy became associated with the firm 
in 1893, and was elected a director in 1902. In 1905 
he was elected secretary, which office he held untii 
1909, when he resigned to become identified with the 
San Francisco branch of W. & J. Sloane. Frederick 
O. Cooke was elected his successor. Mr. Cooke has 
been with the banking and credit interests of the Pa- 
cific Coast, and until his connection with W. & J. 
Sloane was vice-president of the Mercantile Bank of 
San Francisco. 





THE ART IN TRADES CLUB DINNER. 

HE annual dinner of the Art in Trades Club at 

the Hotel Astor, New York, Thursday evening, 
March 18, was a complete success from the standpoint 
of excellent arrangement, large attendance and perfect 
menu. 

The ballroom on the eighth floor was splendidly 
arranged, and just enough decorative art was added by 
the committee in charge to give an environment that 
was most satisfying to the artistic sense of the attend- 
ance. 

Frank W. Richardson acted as toastmaster, and in 
opening paid a glowing tribute to the president of the 
club, Harry Wearne. The keynote of the president’s 
speech was good fellowship, and with the object for 
which the club was organized in view, the president 
launched a campaign for the securing of stock sub- 
scriptions for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a suitable permanent home for the Art in Trades 
Club. About $24,000 was pledged during the evening. 

The speakers of the evening were J. Monroe Hew- 
lett, president of the Architectural League; Dr. W. 
Warren Giles, Rev. H. Percy Silver and Frank Irving 
Fletcher. The guests of the club were George Grey 
Barnard, Albert Blum, president Alsace-Lorraine So- 
ciety; Sidney Blumenthal, A. Duncan Carse, Horace 
B. Cheney, William Henry Fox, S. Kent-Costikyan, 
Walter Scott Perry, Prof. C. R. Richards, Walter N. 
Stillman, John Tay!or and Lloyd Warren. 
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A revival of the window seat idea. 
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FREDERICK A. STERLING. 

HE carpet and upholstery trades learned with re- 

gret of the death of Frederick A. Sterling, of the 
Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland, on February 22. 

Mr. Sterling was the dean of the carpet and up- 
holstery trades, including the manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail branches. He was eighty-nine years old. 

Mr. Sterling was born at Salisbury, Conn., in 1831. 
He received his education at Geneva, N. Y., and en- 
tered business there as a clerk in a general store. Later 
he became associated with Wick & Beckwith, and was 
made junior partner of that firm at the age of twenty- 
nine, upon the retirement of Mr. Wick, when the firm 
became T. S. Beckwith & Co. In 1864 the firm was 
changed to Beckwith & Sterling, and when the senior 
member of the firm died in 1876, became Sterling & Co. 

The deceased was a man of great- enterprise and 
initiative and he retained these qualities until within 
the last six months of his life. He is survived by his 
son and two grandchildren, a brother, and a sister, 
Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, of New York. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union County Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce, of Cleveland; president of the board of 
trustees of the First Presbyterian Church, and was 
identified with local banking interests. 


LOUIS DUVEEN. 
OUIS DUVFEN, of Duveen Bros., died in Lon- 
don, March 4. He was one of the famous firm 
who did so much to gather and distribute in this coun- 
try the great art collections of the world. 

The Duveens have long been famous in their line, 
the elder member of the firm, Sir Joseph, being now 
in this country. They aided in purchasing the Morgan, 
Frick, Widener and other great collections, and in 
1916 bought from J. P. Morgan Jr. the $4,000,000 col- 


lection which his father had housed in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 





UPHOLSTERY MEN SEEN ABROAD. 


OME idea of the number of American buyers who 
have been in Paris within the last sixty days is 
contained in a letter written February 13 by Norman 
Findlay. Mr. Findlay mentioned having met Mr. 
Riley, of Macy’s; Mr. Laflin, of Abraham & Straus; 
Mr. Barling, of Bamberger’s ; Mr. Baldwin, of Snellen- 
burg’s; Mr. Keillor, of Altman’s, and Mr. McCallum, 
of Macy’s. In Great Britain he had met Mr. Miller, 
of Miller Bros.; Mr. Hunter, of the John W. Henson 
Co., and Mr. McKenzie, of Alex. Jamieson & Co. 
Mr. Findlay returned on the Mauretania, sailing 
from over there March 6 
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WHAT ADS APPEAL TO WOMEN. 
R. RYAN, advertising manager for L. S. Ayres 
& Co., Indianapolis, has made a very interesting 
analysis of the psychology of advertising, as applied to 
his city, and doubtless it applies with equal reliability 
to other cities. For some time he had wondered what 
percentage of the city’s housewives read department 
store news; why they read it, and what type of adver- 
tising appealed to them. 

Merchants who are spending 3 per cent. of their 
receipts for advertising, naturally consider the matter 
of great importance, but few of them ever made a 
systematic effort to learn the truth, but in Indianapolis 
a service association was finally organized to learn the 
facts. 

They engaged eight college women of pleasing ad- 
dress and evident culture, who prepared a survey of the 
city’s shoppers based upon these questions: 

At which department store do you do most of 
your shopping? Why? 

Which store’s advertising do you read? Why? 

The reports stated that 55 per cent. of the women 
habitually read department store advertising, while 45 
per cent. said they paid little attention to it—that they 
went to the stores which were most reliable ; 6 per cent. 
of all answers preferred the stores which do not quote 
comparative prices, and 6 per cent. the stores that 
did; 7 per cent. claimed that they read the ads of. stores 
that specialized in service. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 












































































WANTED—FOREMAN for drapery workroom in high-class 
store. Man competent to oversee a force of twenty sewers 
and several hangers. Location in Western city. Healthful cli- 
mate; good living conditions. Address “Competent,” care The 
Upholsterer. 

INTERIOR DECORATOR.—Young married man, with fif- 
teen years’ experience in planning and selling high-grade resi- 
dence work and having thorough knowledge of wall papers, 
furniture, rugs, draperies, etc., is open for connection with 
New England concern. Capable of taking charge of depart- 
ment. Address “New England,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—POSITION in upholstery or furniture that 
needs the services of an expert with twenty years’ experi- 
ence creating, manufacturing, buying apd selling. Here is a 
chance to improve your organization with a live wire. Ad- 
dress “Live Wire,” care The Upholsterer. 
WALL-PAPER.—Experienced sample-book man, capable of 
taking full charge and producing, now employed, desires 
change. Best reference furnished. Address “Sample,” care 
The Upholsterer. 

FOR SALE—Painting and decorating shop, including wall- 
paper, drapery and gift-shop departments, in a southern 
New York city of 60,000, with a drawing population of 75,000 
more from towns connected by trolley. A great opportunity 
for the right man as this is the only establishment of the kind 
in the city and I am leaving for reason of health. Address 
“Gift Shop,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Onur entire stock of scenic and decorative papers. 
The most carefully selected and interesting collection in the 
United States. Address Duncan Fraser, Inc., 603 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERY and drapery salesman, 
employed at present, desires a position as buyer or assistant 
in a capacity that would warrant an opportunity for a good 
future. Address “Drapery,” care The Upholsterer. 


JUNIOR TRAVELING SALESMAN for New York State 
and Canada. Capable young man, experienced in wall-paper, 
to work under the direction of a sales agent, by old established 
high-grade wall-paper manufacturer. Address “Junior,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY SALESMAN WANTED.—Position open for 
high-grade drapery salesman, accustomed to serving the bet- 
ter class of retail trade. Are especially interested in young 
men with good experience. Attractive modern department; 
best of Winter climate; beautiful residence districts; desirable 
living conditions. Good position for right man. State age, 
qualifications, experience, salary wanted, and references. Ad- 
dress Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED —100 feet of Steib wall-paper rack, with or with- 
out turntable. Address M. C. Garrison, 515 West 29th 
Street, New York. 


I WOULD like to hear from responsible men and women 
capable of placing fine Oriental rugs and carpets. Excellent 
stock to draw from; liberal terms. Correspondence invited. 
Address H. Michaelyan, 9 East 37th Street, New York City. 


DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY FOREMAN desires a 
position with a reputable decorative firm; twenty-four years’ 
experience; Philadelphia preferred. Address “Reputable,” 
care The Upholsterer. 

WOULD LIKE POSITION as buyer of upholstery, prefer 
East or Middle West. Three years’ experience as assistant 
buyer in one of the largest upholstery departments. Address 
“East,” care The Upholsterer. 

EXPERIENCED CUTTER AND ESTIMATOR, capable of 
taking charge of shop and workroom, wants position. Al 
references. State particulars. Address “Foreman,” care The 
Upholsterer. 

FOR SALE—Resident studio of interior decoration and work- 
rooms; property and business, $15,000. Address “Studio,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A WALL-PAPER SALESMAN to serve in the 

retail department of a wholesale and retail wall-paper and 
paint business located in New England. We do not handle 
draperies, but handle all grades of wall-paper, from the lowest 
price to the highest grade. Will pay $30 per week to start 
with and can promise steady employment to the right man. 
Address “Retail,” care The Upholsterer. 


UNEXCELLED BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY.—Upholstery 

and drapery business in best California coast town of 20, 
handle only best of trade; present partnership of three having 
acquired a competence, two of the partners wish to retire, 
third partner will remain if good, practical and up-to-date 
parties buy in. Firm owns business location. Capital required 
to handle one-half, including property stock and fixtures about 
$18,000, or all of it for $36,000. This business will clear about 
$20,000 per year; will stand full investigation. Address “Un- 
excelled,” care The. Upholsterer. 


WANTED, at once, experienced drapery executive to take 

charge of drapery workroom of large decorating house. 
Must come well recommended and be able to estimate from 
plans. State age, experience and salary wanted. Address 
“Executive,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED, calling on the wall-paper trade, to 
sell preparations for damp-proofing inside walls. Ranetite 

Waterproofing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

SALESMAN WANTED to sell upholstery goods, tapestries 
and draperies, on commission basis. New York City, also 

outside territory. Address “Tapestries,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Old established paint and decorative business 
having the best trade, practically no competition, doing a 
prosperous business with lots of contracts on hand to turn 


over. Must sell on account of retiring. Investigate. Address 
“K. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE, BY EXECUTRIX, on account of the death of 
owner, an old established and successful antique furniture, 
cabinet work, drapery and upholstery business in Boston, of 
twenty-five years’ standing. High-class patronage. Must be 
sold at once. For particulars apply to “Executrix,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED WORKROOM MAN- 
AGER. Must be thoroughly conversant with every detail 
of drapery manufacture; a complete systematizer, and be 
able to handle a workroom of thirty operators. A splendid 
opportunity for the right man. Communications held confi- 
dentially. In replying, give references. State experience and 
salary desired. Address “Workroom,” care The Upholsterer. 








FOR SALE 


An unusual opportunity is offered to secure a long- 
established business in the line of upholstering, cur- 
tains, special furniture, decoration, new work and 
repairs. A loyal clientele of the highest class; loca- 
tion in the finest community in Chicago, in what is 
known as the Gold Coast district. Address for par- 
ticulars ‘“‘Long-established, ’’care The Upholsterer. 








WANTED 


Married man with general knowledge of . 
Making and Hanging Draperies and Shades. 
Steady position—with advancement. 
The HERB & MYERS CO., Sandusky, Ohio 
Largest department store between Cleveland and Toledo, O. 








There is an opportunity for two aggressive salesmen to 
connect with the Upholstery and Drapery department of 
a large and progressive concern of national repute. The 
men must be capable and must be able to furnish satisfac- 
tory references. Communications will be considered 
confidential. Address “Wholesale,” care The Upholsterer. 
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